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WEEKS SINCE COMMENCEMENT OF TRIAL Sheep’s paunch for at least 12 
months, gradually releasing the 


daily cobalt requirement. Just one dosing combats the ‘‘hidden hunger’”’ or 
cobalt insufficiency which is not always apparent to the sheepman. The 
chart above shows the big difference in weight gains in one of many con- 
trolled field trials. ‘‘Bulleted’’ sheep—in an area not regarded as being 
cobalt deficient—had 12.8 lbs. average weight gain over undosed animals. 
Discovered in Australia, sheep-raising center of the world, the cobalt 
bullet is now released to American sheepmen. 


;% 
See for yourself how much more profitable your flock could be. Test by 
dosing part of your flock with ‘PERMACO’ CoBALt BULLETs. You will 
actually be able to see the improvement in cobalt-deficient treated sheep. 
Order ‘PERMACO’ CoBa.t BULLETs from your usual supplier, now! 
Sold Exclusively in U.S.A. By 


A Nicholas af Product mite, WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, INC. 
Dad UV Nexo Mk oxe)=¥ Vim =10) Mae MN Cat = 1909 N. Clifton Ave, 
ed yy Chicago 14, Illinois 
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USDA ON LAMB GRADING: 

The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture does not agree with the 
position taken by the National 
Wool Growers Association at its 
94th convention; namely, that 
"Federal lamb grading has proven 
detrimental to efficient mer- 
chandising of lamb." Page 10. 
NEW WOOL SHRINKAGE METHOD: 

A formula that may revolu- 
tionize, or at least greatly 
simplify the mechanics of deter- 
mining shrinkages of graded wool 
was announced by Alexander John- 
Ston, wool specialist at the 
University of Wyoming, at the 
94th NWGA convention. While not 
much wool is graded at the shear- 
ing pens, many clips are graded 
in local warehouses. Mr. John- 
Ston also believes the new 
method can be applied to origi- 
nal bag wool, which he defines 
as "an ungraded lot which con- 
tains 80 percent or more of one 
grade." Page 12. 

LARGER LIVESTOCK INVENTORIES: 

Meat animal numbers (cattle, 
hogs and sheep) on January l, 
1959, were up 5 percent from a 
year earlier, according to 
USDA's inventory. Stock sheep 
and lamb numbers increased four 
percent to reach the highest 
point since January 1, 1948. A 











“Usually, a coffee break perks me up.” 


March, 1959 


four percent increase in cattle 
and calf numbers brought them to 
the record point of 1956. The 
hog population with a 12 percent 
increase was the highest since 
1952. 

The press has carried many 
words of warning from the De- 
partment of Agriculture on the 
probable effect of over=produc- 
tion, particularly of beef and 
pork, on market prices. While 
sheep production has some dis- 
tance yet to go to reach the 
safety goal set by Congress, the 
lamb market historically is al- 
ways adversely affected by de- 
pressed markets of other meat 
animals. 


For details on the livestock 
inventory, see page 13. 


FOOD CHAINS MERCHANDISING 
OF LAMB: 


To help lamb producers meet 
changing merchandising factors, 
the National Association of 
Food Chains conducted a two- 
month survey of practices of 
food chain meat merchandisers in 
22 different companies in 15 
major metropolitan markets 
throughout the country. The 
results of this survey were dis- 
cussed by John A. Logan, presi- 
dent of the National Association 
of Food Chains in his address 
before the 94th NWGA convention. 
Page 15. 
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Prevents and Treats Foot-Rot 


For faster gains and better quality wool, fight foot- 
rot this fast, sure way. At the first signs of the 
crippling condition, use new Cooper FOOT-ROT 
LIQUID to cure the infection and prevent its 
spreading. A new scientific formulation, COOPER 
FOOT-ROT LIQUID is easy to apply, works 
fast, penetrates well; does not harden the hoof. 
In quarts, gallons and 8-ounce ‘‘Flip-Spout’’ 
cans. At your dealer, NOW! 
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FREE! 
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Treat 100 feet 
with one 8-oz. 
can! 


sheep. Describes symptoms, treatment, 
other important information. Ask your 
dealer or write for your copy. 


WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, INC. 
1909 N. Clifton Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Cobalt “bullets” are currently pro- 
tecting millions of Australian sheep 
against cobalt deficiency and the attend- 
ant illness of phalaris staggers, the 
International Wool Secretariat reports. 

The bullets were invented by the 
Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organisation and work on a 
simple, but effective system—the bullet 
lodging in the sheep’s paunch and pro- 
viding all the cobalt required. 

The CSIRO also revealed that the 
cobalt may be rendered ineffective by 
the formation of a surface coating of 
calcium phosphate. This coating is 
rare in adult sheep but occurs more 
commonly in young lambs, the research 
organization reported. 

However, it was added, as long as 


ited effective life of the bullet in 
suckling lambs is relatively unimpor- 
tant, since the supply of vitamin B12 
in the ewe’s milk should ensure normal 
growth at least to the age of 10 or 12 
weeks. 

CSIRO warned, however, that dosing 
of very young lambs can, in untrained 
hands, endanger their lives through 
possible mechanical damage to the 
pharynx. 

With care, four-week-old lambs may 
be treated, but under usual flock con- 
ditions it is better to withhold cobalt 
treatment from lambs until the average 
age is eight weeks, CSIRO cautioned. 

New Mexico studies since 1955 show 
the use of sheep blankets is effective in 
reducing shrinkage from 71 to 59 per- 
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» NEW FRISKIES CUBES 


All the stamina a sheep dog needs, he gets with new Friskies 
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cent and increasing the value of the 
wool in areas where blowing dust has 
caused high shrinkages. 

The results of the studies made by 
the New Mexico Extension Service were 
reported last year in Research Report 
15—“The Effect of Shrinkage on the 
Value of Fine Wool”—by Wm. D. Mc- 
Fadden and J. R. Stauder of the New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. They summarize the 
results as follows: 

“Because of blowing dust in some 
areas of New Mexico, extremely high 
shrinkages have been recorded for 
fleeces from these areas. This high 
shrinkage poses a marketing 
problem in that handling and transpor- 
tation charges for wool are on an un- 
scoured basis while wool value is in the 
clean fiber. By using blankets on sheep, 
this shrinkage has been reduced from 
71 percent to 59 percent. 

“The difference in shrinkage meant a 
reduction of 8.46 cents or 43 percent 
in direct marketing costs (freight, 
warehousing, and handling), and a re- 
duction of 4.84 cents or 15 percent in 
indirect marketing costs (manufactur- 
ing into tops) per pounds of fiber. 

“The lighter - shrinking, blanketed 
fleeces showed a net increase of 25.07 
cents or 30 percent per clean pound in 
value of products. Per fleece, the 


serious 


lighter - shrinking, blanketed fleeces 
should return $2.04 more net to the 
grower than the heavier-shrinking, un- 
blanketed fleeces.” 


Individual wool clips for the entire 
period of a sheep’s life are influenced 
by the way it is fed during a critical six 
to eight months period—including two 
months before birth—it was revealed by 
Dr. G. R. Moule of the Sheep Biology 
Laboratory, Prospect, New South Wales, 
Australia. 

Significant increases in the wool clip 
without increasing the cost of produc- 
tion could follow the application of this 
research. 

“While inheritance sets the ceiling 
to the total number of wool follicles, the 
number of follicles that mature and 
grow wool depends on how well sheep 
are fed. Follicles mature during the 
first weeks after birth and under favor- 
able conditions 80 percent are mature 
by one month,” Dr. Moule explained. 

“If lambs are not well fed during this 
period follicle development is checked, 
and under severe conditions a small 
proportion of follicles will never ma- 
ture. 

“Ewes that are poorly fed during the 
last few weeks of pregnancy produce 
small lambs with reduced skin area. 
Present indications are that this may 





PROTECT NEW LAMBS 
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OVEREATING DISEASE 


Vaccinate ewes before lambing with 
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The ALHYDROX’ Fortified Vaccine 


You can’t stimulate good immunity in new-born lambs against overeating dis- 
ease by injection of vaccine. They can be protected by the mother ewe’s first 
antibody-rich milk. By vaccinating pregnant ewes four to six weeks before 
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own antibodies from vaccination. 


Fringol, a Type “d” perfringens bacterin, is fortified with Alhydrox, a Cutter re- 


search development, to induce a better, more prolonged immunity. 


Only healthy lambs pay off! 


For free booklet on diagnosis, prevention and control of livestock 
diseases, see your Cutter veterinary supplier or write Dept. 9-96C. 
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reduce the annual cut per head by 20 
percent of the sheep’s inherent capacity 
throughout its life time,” he added. 


A preservative to protect livestock 
feed from loss of certain vitamins is 
the first product to be cleared for safety 
under the new Food Additives Amend- 
ment of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has announced. 

The chemical, marketed by Monsanto 
Chemical Company of St. Louis under 
the trade name ‘“Santaquin,” will be 
used to treat 16 major forage crops 
during the process by which they are 
dehydrated for sale to mixed feed manu- 
facturers. 

The purpose of the treatment is to 
protect the dehydrated forage from loss 
by oxidation of naturally occurring 
carotenes and vitamin E. 

Livestock in the western shortgrass 
plains can have lush grazing in the fall 

then, the following winter, have 
plenty of hay that was harvested the 
preceding summer from the same pas- 
ture. 

The double fare would come from 
planned dual-purpose pastures, the 
USDA announced. The information was 
obtained from seeding trials conducted 
jointly by the Wyoming Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the USDA from 
1951 through 1955. 

Success depends mainly on the types 
of grasses used in the pastures, re- 
searchers found. 

Intermediate wheatgrass, pubescent 
wheatgrass, Russian wildrye and 


crested wheatgrass were selected for 


use in the studies. Each was seeded 
in combination with alfalfa in separate 
pastures and intermediate wheatgrass 
was also seeded alone. 

All were cut for hay in late June. 
Beginning October 1, ewe lambs grazed 
the regrowth an average of 50 lamb- 
days per acre. A native pasture was 
grazed during the same period. 

The pasture seeded to crested wheat- 
grass combined with alfalfa yielded 
most. The average of 655 pounds per 
acre was much larger than yields from 
Russian wildrye and alfalfa or from 
intermediate wheatgrass alone. Fur- 
thermore, only yields from the crested 
wheatgrass-alfalfa pasture consistently 
increased during the five-year test pe- 
riod. 

Lambs on pubescent wheatgrass and 
alfalfa made the best gains. The five- 
year averages were 13.2 pounds per 
head and 16.5 pounds per acre. Grazing 
capacity was particularly good after the 
third year, when alfalfa had largely 
taken over. Lambs gained much less 
on crested wheatgrass and alfalfa, as 
well as on native pasture. 
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Just Out! 


A GUIDE TO PROFITABLE 
PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETING .. . 


The Sheep Book 


By JOHN McKINNEY, Associate Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer 

IN CLEAR, POPULAR LANGUAGE, THIS NEW 

BOOK GIVES YOU THE LATEST INFORMA- 

TION ABOUT EVERY PHASE OF THE SHEEP 

GROWING ENTERPRISE. 


Completely illustrated, it discusses such 
up-to-date topics as: antibiotics, hormones, 
new breeds si, modern sizes and con- 
formation. Shows you how you can fill the 
new market demands for lambs and 
breeders, and weigh one treed against 
another for its marketing value. Tells you, 
step by step, how to train a sheep working 
dog, with photographs of the world-famous 
Border Collie in action. 





Check this table of contents! 


How to Choose a Breed. 

Do You Know the Nature of Sheep? 
How to Buy Good Sheep. 

How to Train a Sheep Dog. 

Here’s How to Breed Your Sheep. 
Pregnancy and Lambing—What to Do. 
How to Feed Your Sheep. 

How to Be a Good Sheep Doctor. 

How to Sell Your Lambs. 

Purebred — How to Grow, Fit, Show, 
Judge. 

® How to Shear and Sell Your Wool. 

® Your Sheep Business. 
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New Tariff Commission chairman 
named 


J. Allen Overton, Jr., of West Vir- 
ginia has been selected by President 
Eisenhower to be chairman of the U. 8. 
Tariff Commission upon the retirement 
of Dr. Edgar B. Brossard on April 30. 
Mr. Overton is now serving as Deputy 
General Counsel for the Department of 
Commerce. Reports indicate he is a 
strong protectionist. 


Grasshoppers less threatening in 
1959 


Federal-State surveys made last fall 
show that although grasshoppers are 
likely to be more widespread in 1959, 
they will be less of a threat to western 
crop and rangelands. States showing 
infestations ranging from light to very 
abundant were Colorado, with 5,687,000 
acres; California, 4,523,000 acres; 
Texas, 3,460,000 acres; Oklahoma, 
2,693,000 acres; and Montana, with 
2,425,000 acres. 
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e Effective 
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Dusts 2,000 sheep an hour with com 
plete dust coverage and penetration for 
less than one cent per head. Two men 
can do the job. No sheep are lost or 
crippled. Complete duster weighs les: 
than 200 pounds and can be easily trans 
ported and assembled on the range. Dust 
ing mechanism can be detached and 


Powerpak Equipment Co. 
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Greeley becomes assistant chief of 
Forest Service 


Arthur W. Greeley, formerly regional 
forester at Milwaukee, has been made 
Assistant Chief of the Forest Service. 
He succeeded Howard Hopkins on 
March 1. 


BLM director has new assistant 


C. Edward Hoyt, director of the Ne- 
braska State Department of Agriculture 
and Inspection, became assistant to 
BLM Director Woozley on February 16. 
His special job will be to provide top 
management leadership from Director 
Woozley’s office in a continuing pro- 
gram to improve and make more effi- 
cient the 16 BLM land offices in the 
12 Western States. Mr. Hoyt will live 
in Washington, D. C. 


Commission firm purchased by 
Denver Stockyard Co. 


The John Clay & Company commis- 
sion firm at Denver was purchased by 
the Denver Stockyard Company on 
March 1. This purchase was made to 
perpetuate strong commission firms at 
Denver, according to Walter C. Crew, 
president and general manager of the 
Stockyard Company. 

John Clay & Company of Denver will 
be affiliated with Western Sheepmarket- 
ers, Inc., and with Western Cattlemar- 
keters, Inc., to furnish complete 
livestock marketing service for pro- 
ducers and feeders in 14 Western 
States. There will be no change in the 
present personnel of the Clay Company. 


affixed in a jeep or pickup for dusting 
inside and about sheds, and even the 
bedgrounds on the range. Available with 
either a gasoline engine or electric motor. 

Enormous savings over other methods— 


Wool growers and dealers please write 
us for more information and prices. 


Vista, California 
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Brossard retires from Tariff 
Commission 


Dr. Edgar B. Brossard will retire as 
chairman of the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion on April 30. Dr. Brossard has spent 
42 years in Government service. His 
early association was with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but in 1923 he was 
appointed as an economist with the 
Tariff Commission. He has been a 
member of the Commission since 1925. 
Presidents Truman and Eisenhower 
each appointed him chairman. 

In accepting Dr. Brossard’s retire- 
ment, President Eisenhower _ said: 
“Your service has not only been val- 
uable in and of itself, but an example 
of the highest dedication to the work 
of such important commissions as the 
one which you so ably head.” 

Dr. Brossard and his wife plan on 
making their home in Salt Lake City 
after his retirement. 


Safeway earnings up again in 1958 


Safeway Stores net profits in 1958 
totaled $33,406,485, or 8.1 percent higher 
than in 1957. The firm’s 1958 sales 
totaled $2,225,354,200. 


NAWM president backs wool 
promotion 


The recently announced program of 
Woolens and Worsteds of America to 
stimulate the prestige and sales of 
American-made wool products has been 
commended “to all in the wool textile 
industry” by William I. Kent, president 
of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers. 

Woolens and Worsteds of America is 
now putting on an inter-industry mem- 
bership drive to raise a $300,000 fund 
for a two-year national public relations 
and promotional campaign. 

In his letter to members of the wool 
textile industry, Mr. Kent emphasized 
that “one of the basic desires” of all 
those in the industry is to “increase the 
demand for our product,” and that it 
is not possible, except in a few in- 
stances, for individual plants to pro- 
mote aggressive promotion programs. 


Special assistant to Secretary 
Benson named 


On February 9, 1959, Miles Horst of 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania, became a spe- 
cial assistant to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in charge of congressional 
liaison. He succeeds Clyde A. Wheeler, 
Jr., who has been appointed to a White 
House position. Mr. Horst has served 
as staff assistant to the Secretary since 
June 1956. He is a farmer and was 
Secretary of Agriculture for Pennsyl- 
vania from 1943 to 1954. 
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Separate USDA division requested 
for PSY Act administration 


The National Association of Live- 
stock Auction Markets has requested 
that a separate division be set up in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
for administration of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. Amendment of this Act 
last year placed all public livestock mar- 
kets, dealers and buying agencies over 
the country under the PSY Act and the 
regulations issued under it. 

To acquaint members with the Act 
and the regulations, the NALAM has 
recently issued a “Guide for Livestock 
Auction Market Operations” which “the 
USDA Livestock Division and General 
Counsel’s office have found . . . not 
in conflict with the Act and regula- 
tions.” 


More mohair being exported 


U. S. exports of mohair and other 
wool-like specialty hair totaled 12.1 
million pounds, clean basis, from Jan- 
uary through November 1958, according 
to the Foreign Agricultural Service. 
This compares with 9.6 million pounds 
exported during the same period a year 
earlier and with the previous record of 
11.8 million pounds shipped in 1956. 








The Fountainhead of Quality 
For Western Early Lamb Producers 


39th The Best in 
Annual the West 


1900 QUALITY 
RAMS AND EWES 
All are carefully inspected for phy- 
sical defects and to insure the 
highest quality. 
Make plans to attend— 
® 27th Annual California Wool Show— 
May 3-4-5 
® 21st Annual Far Western International 
Sheep Dog Trials—May 3 
State Fairgrounds 
Sacramento, California 
MAY 4-5 


Sale Sponsored by 
California Wool Growers Associaton 








When Answering Advertisements 
Please Mention the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 











rams with a Keputation of Quality 


ted five times. 





One of our ch 


venience — reasonable prices. 


Ephraim, Utah 








Nielson Rambouillet sheep have proven their value throughout the years. 
We emphasize fleece weight, length of staple, uniformity of fleece, body size 
and conformation. Our aim is to please our customers. 

Range rams for sale at the ranch for immediate delivery or at your con- 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 


Adin Nielson 
Richard Nielson 


Phone ATwater 3-4377 























Senate Friends 


Act Quickly... 


BULLETIN 


The Treasury Department on March 
2 removed the countervailing duty on 
wool top imports from Uruguay. 


AS we advised you in our last issue, 
‘4% the Treasury Department had an- 
nounced that the 6 percent countervail- 
ing duty on Uruguayan wool top imports 
would be removed effective February 6. 

Through the efforts of some of our 
friends in the Senate, this decision was 
postponed and a hearing called before 
the Senate Finance Committee in an 
effort to determine whether the removal 
was justified as the Treasury contends. 
That hearing was held February 17. 

The Treasury Department was repre- 
sented by its Assistant Secretary A. 
Gilmore Flues. Mr. Morton H. Darman, 
president of the Top Company, pre- 
sented testimony in behalf of the 
National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, the National Wool Trade As- 
sociation, the Boston Wool Trade 
Association, the Northern Textile Asso- 
ciation and the Philadelphia Wool & 
Textile Association. 

President Josendal testified for the 
National Wool Growers Association and 
was also requested to speak for the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation. 
Therefore, the various segments of the 
wool industry—-growers, topmakers, the 
wool trade and manufacturers—all pre- 
sented a united front in opposition to 
the removal of the countervailing 
duties. 

The crux of the Treasury’s presenta- 
tion was that they used a weighted 
average of import and export rates and 
that the 4.1025 pesos per dollar received 
by the exporters of wool top is below the 
weighted average or bench mark which 
they have computed and that, therefore, 
they are justified in removing counter- 
vailing duties. We contended that the 
4.1025 pesos per dollar which Uruguay- 
an exporters of wool top receive is 19 
percent more than the 3.456 pesos per 
dollar received by Uruguayan exporters 
of raw wool; that there is, therefore, 
still a bounty paid to the wool top ex- 
porters; and that the 6 percent counter- 
vailing duty is not only justified but 
should be raised to 19 percent. 

It was plainly evident that most of 
the Senators at the hearing were very 
sympathetic to our side of the case. We 
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Postpone Lifting of Countervailing Duties; 


Petition T; reasury to Maintain fe ariff 


also felt that the Treasury was not 
convincing in its arguments that a 
weighted average had to be used instead 
of assessing countervailing duties on 
separate articles where bounties exist. 

Mr. Darman covered the technical 
phases of the problem and President 
Josendal presented economic conditions 
in the sheep industry. Both witnesses 
made excellent presentations and, we 
are certain, impressed the Senators 
most favorably. 

At this point it is difficult to deter- 
mine what action, if any, the Senate 
Finance Committee may recommend as 
an outcome of the hearings and whether 
or not the Treasury will endeavor to 
go ahead and remove these duties. 

Immediately following the hearing, 
Senator Clinton P. Anderson of New 
Mexico spearheaded a direct appeal to 
Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. 
Anderson, not only to maintain the 
present six percent countervailing duty 
on Uruguayan wool top imports, but 
to institute a study to determine if 
countervailing duties should be set on 
imports of meat and meat products 
from Uruguay. 

Joining with Senator Anderson in the 
appeal were Senators Norris Cotton 
of New Hampshire, Car! Curtis of Ne- 
braska, Thomas J. Dodd of Connecticut, 
Theodore F. Green of Rhode Island, R. 
Vance Hartke of Indiana, Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming, John O. Pas- 
tore of Rhode Island, Leverett Salton- 


San Antonio Selected 
As ’60 Convention Site 


HE 95th convention of the National 

Wool Growers Association will be 
held in San Antonio, Texas, January 
24-27, 1960. The Gunter Hotel will be 
headquarters for the Association dur- 
ing the convention. 

Selection of the time and place for 
the convention was left in the hands of 
President Harold Josendal and Execu- 
tive Secretary Edwin E. Marsh by the 
Executive Committee at its meeting in 
Portland. The decision followed con- 
sultations with President Lance Sears 
and Secretary Ernest Williams of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion. 


stall of Massachusetts, and Herman 

Talmadge of Georgia. Senators Ander- 

son, Talmadge, Hartke, Cotton and 

Curtis are members of the Senate 

Finance Committee. 

The petition signed by these Sena- 
tors and sent to the Secretary of the 
Treasury on February 19 read: 

“We, the undersigned, having at- 
tended and participated in a hearing 
held on February 17 by the Committee 
on Finance on the subject of the Treas- 
ury’s announced intention to remove the 
countervailing duty on imports of wool 
top from Uruguay, do hereby express 
it to be our conviction, based upon the 
evidence presented at that hearing: 
1. That Uruguay continues to bestow 
a bounty or grant upon exports of 
wool top to the U. S.; 

That the formula employed by the 

Treasury Department in measuring 

the amount of bounty or grant, 

which employs a weighted average 

of unrelated exchange rates on im- 

ports and exports of other commod- 

ities, is inconsistent with law and 
logic and is not consonant with 
commercial reality; 

3. That the artificiality of the Treas- 
ury formula is demonstrated by the 
fact that imports of meats and meat 
products should pursuant to it be 
countervailed, but they are not and 
have never been. 

“We therefore strongly urge the 
Secretary of the Treasury to maintain 
the countervailing duty presently in 
effect on wool top and to revise his for- 
mula for measuring the net amount of 
the bounty or grant to reflect accurate- 
ly such amount. In addition, we recom- 
mend that an investigation be instituted 
to determine if a lawful requirement 
exists for the establishment of counter- 
vailing duties on imports of meats and 
meat products from Uruguay. 

“We further urge the Secretary to 
follow closely any changes in the Uru- 
guayan exchange system, in order that 
any subsequent more devious means of 
bestowing a bounty or grant or any 
form of internal subsidy on exports of 
wool top or other products may be 
quickly detected and effectively coun- 
tervailed.” 


bo 


—Edwin E. Marsh 
Executive Secretary 
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USDA Finds Lamb Campaigns Helpful 





Cleveland Study Reveals Successes 


RIEF, intensive promotional campaigns will move increased quantities of 

lamb and might be especially useful in marketing unusually heavy seasonal 
supplies, according to a report issued January 27 by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The first of several promotional campaigns for lamb in Cleveland, Ohio, 
was sponsored by the American Sheep Producers Council during the summer of 
1956. Sales did not differ significantly from those expected without promotion 
during the first month of promotion. But during the second month sales were 
14 percent larger than the quantity that researchers estimated normally would 
have been sold without promotion. 

Measuring the effectiveness of advertising sponsored by farmer groups is a 
new area of research for USDA. The technique that marketing researchers em- 
ployed in this study represents one of several possible approaches, and permits 
an evaluation of the short-run effectiveness of the promotional campaign. It is 
recognized that there is a need for evaluation of longer-run effects of repeated 
promotional efforts. 

Effectiveness of the promotional campaign was evaluated by comparing ac- 
tual sales with the estimate of sales that would have been expected to result 
without the advertising stimulant. The researchers based their estimates upon 
the corresponding retail price of lamb, retail prices of other red meats and poul- 
try, level of consumer income, merchandising activities of retailers as reflected 
by their newspaper advertising, and season of year. 

In addition, consumer surveys were conducted with homemakers, both be- 
fore and after initiation of the promotion campaign, to determine the patterns 
of use of lamb and the exposure to the promotion campaign. 

During the promotional period the demand for lamb increased substantially 
more in corporate chains than in independent stores, and appeared directly 
related to the lamb merchandising activity of the stores. Chains merchandised 
lamb more aggressively than independents during the promotional period by 
offering more kinds of lamb cuts, increasing the proportion of. display space 
for lamb, and increasing in-store advertising of lamb, according to the report. 

Interviews with homemakers in October 1956 indicated that the promo- 
tional program caught the attention of about one-fourth of the homemakers 
in the area. At the time of the survey 56 percent of the homemakers were 
using lamb, compared with 49 percent found to be using lamb by a survey con- 
ducted in June 1955. Almost all the increase in lamb use was among those who 
were aware of the promotional campaign. 

Additional details are given in “Promotion of Lamb Results of a Campaign 
in Cleveland, Ohio,” Marketing Research Report No. 292. Copies can be obtained 
from the Office of Information, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 
20; 2..C, 


Josendal Selects Legislative Committee 


mittee with John Noh of Idaho and Wil- 
liam McGregor of Washington as 
members. 

As members of this joint lamb com- 
mittee, President Lester Stratton of the 
National Lamb Feeders Association has 
The committee line-up is: appointed C. W. Monier of Illinois, and 

President Harold Josendal, Wyoming, — ee SN 1: 

x of Colorado. 
Chairman * * & & 

Angus McIntosh, Colorado Vice President David Little of Idaho 

Penrose B. Metcalfe, Texas has accepted the appointment by Presi- 

W. Hugh Baber, California dent Josendal as chairman of NWGA’s 

David Little, Idaho baat Transportation Committee. He succeeds 

George K. Hislop, Washington James A. Hooper of Utah, chairman of 

Executive Secretary Marsh is an ex this committee the past two years, who 
officio member of the committee. had asked that he be relieved of the 

po work. 

J. R. Broadbent of Salt Lake City, Po ae 
Utah, has agreed to serve as chairman Other committee appointments will 
of the NWGA’s Permanent Lamb Com- be announced later. 


RESIDENT Harold Josendal has 

asked the five vice presidents of the 
National Wool Growers Association to 
serve as the Legislative Committee for 
1959, and they have accepted the 
appointment. 


%* 


* * & 
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N. Mexico Wool Growers 
Vote to Apply 
for NWGA Membership 


EW Mexico Wool Growers, Inc., at 

its 56th annual convention in Al- 
buquerque, February 8-10, 1959, voted 
to apply for membership in the National 
Wool Growers Association. 

The action followed a forceful talk 
by Don Clyde, immediate past president 
of the National Association, on prob- 
lems confronting the sheep industry 
and the need for the strongest possible 
national organization to solve them. 

The New Mexico resolution stated: 

“Whereas the sheep and wool indus- 
try has been beset by many serious 
problems that threaten its very exist- 
ence, and it is most likely that current 
problems and new ones yet unheard of 
will be an even greater threat to our 
industry in the future, 

“And whereas, it is essential that 
every sheep producer in the Nation be 
represented by a strong voice in Wash- 
ington, where more and more decisions 
affecting us are made, if the industry 
is to continue as a factor in our Nation’s 
economy, 

“And whereas there must be a tre- 
mendous increase in research on pro- 
duction and marketing if we are to gear 
our production to meet consumer de- 
mand of the future—research that can 
best be accomplished through a national 


organization representing the entire 
sheep industry, 
“And whereas New Mexico is one 


of the principal sheep producing States 
of the West, and as such, should be 
fully represented whenever the Nation- 
al Association speaks for the industry, 
“Now therefore be it resolved that 
New Mexico Wool Growers, Inc., become 
affiliated as a full-fledged member of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion.” 

To meet the need for increased funds 
to finance the organization, the New 
Mexico group is planning an intensive 
membership drive. 

Floyd W. Lee of San Mateo was 
unanimously re-elected president of 
New Mexico Wool Growers, Inc., with 
Gordon Bond of Albuquerque, Ralls 
“Punch” Jones of Tatum, and W. E. 
“Hi” Overton of Yeso as vice presi- 
dents. H. M. Corn of Roswell is sec- 
retary-treasurer and Isabel Benson of 
Albuquerque is executive secretary. 
Parley G. Jensen, also of Albuquerque, 
is field secretary. 











USDA Opposes National Wool Growers 
Stand on Suspension of Lamb Grading 


HE U.S. Department of Agriculture 

does not agree with the position 
taken by the National Wool Growers 
Association that Federal grading of 
lamb has proven detrimental to its effi- 
cient merchandising. 

The Department asks that “factual 
materials or reports” in support of 
NWGA’s request that Federal lamb 
grading be discontinued be submitted. 
After such material has been reviewed, 
the Department has indicated it may 
be desirable to call a meeting with pro- 
ducer representatives to discuss the 
matter. 

This reaction of the Department is 
contained in a February 13 letter from 
Clarence L. Miller, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, to Don Clyde, NWGA’s 
immediate past president. The letter 
follows: 

“This is in reply to your telegram 
of January 29 advising of a resolution 
passed at the 94th Annual Convention 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion requesting that Government grad- 
ing of lamb be terminated. 

“In addition to the desire expressed 
by the resolution of your organization, 
we have been aware that a certain seg- 
ment of the lamb slaughterers also 
favor this action. However, many pro- 
ducers, as well as many others engaged 
in the processing and retailing indus- 
try, have expressed their sincere belief 
that Federal grading of lamb is benefi- 
cial to producers and that it aids 
materially in expediting the sale of 
lamb to the consuming public. As you 
know, those who make use of the Fed- 
eral meat grading service do so of their 
own Volition. Federal meat grading is 
not mandatory. Since only about one- 
third of the total production of lamb 
and mutton is federally graded, it is 
most apparent that packers and others 
in the lamb trade request and pay for 
the grading of lamb carcasses only 
when the carcasses can be sold at a 
higher price than if they had not been 
federally graded and grade stamped. 

“It is the carefully considered opin- 
ion of the Department that the discon- 
tinuance of lamb grading would be a 
backward step in the merchandising of 
lamb and mutton and would be a detri- 
ment rather than a help to lamb pro- 
ducers. In fact, the merchandising 
industry is moving definitely toward 
the standardization of all food products 
and has already gone a considerable 
distance in that direction. 

“It is obvious to us that if Federal 
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grading of lamb should be discontinued 
your product would then be graded by 
numerous firms in the merchandising 
channels using various standards which 
would have no similarity as to their 
application and no means of assuring 
uniformity to buyers of lamb. In most 
cases lambs are produced in one part 
of the United States, slaughtered in 
another, and consumed in still another. 
Therefore, it is very important that re- 
tail market preference be_ reflected 
clearly and directly back to the pro- 
ducer. A national ‘yardstick’ of quality 
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seems almost essential to accomplish 
this objective. 

“Your request for discontinuance of 
Federal lamb grading is based on the 
contention that Federal grading has 
proven detrimental to the efficient mer- 
chandising of lamb. Since we are not 
in agreement with you on this point, 
we would be interested in receiving 
from you any factual materials or re- 
ports in support of that belief so that 
we may give full consideration to your 
request. After we have reviewed any 
material which you submit, it may be 
desirable to schedule a meeting with 
representatives of your group to discuss 
your proposal further. Since Federal 
lamb grading affects many segments 
of our economy the impact of discontin- 
uance of this service merits and will 
receive careful study.” 


Death Clams Livestockleader, Wool Man 


Radford S. Hall 


ADFORD S&S. Hall, widely known 

executive secretary of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association, died 
at Denver, Colorado, February 17 of a 
cerebral hemorrhage. He was 52. 

Mr. Hall returned to Denver Satur- 
day, February 14, from an extensive 
trip on association business to Wash- 
ington, D. C., New York, Tennessee and 
Texas. He was hospitalized Sunday 
morning, February 15, and never re- 
gained consciousness. 

He had been secretary of the cattle- 
men’s organization since Jan. 11, 1956. 
Previously, he had been assistant for 11 
years to former secretary F. E. Mollin 
who passed away only last October. 

Before joining the Association staff 
in 1945, he had been livestock editor 
and advertising manager for the “Rec- 
ord Stockman” newspaper, Denver, for 
eight years. He had also worked for 
Swift and Company at Denver. 

Born at Trenton, Nebraska, May 31, 
1906, Mr. Hall had attended schools in 
Victor, Pueblo and Denver, Colorado, 
and had studied business administra- 
tion at the University of Colorado. 

Besides membership in several live- 
stock industry organizations, Mr. Hall 
served as chairman of the new Natural 
Resources Council. He was an honorary 
life member of the Colorado Hereford 
Association, of which he was secretary 
from 1940 to 1945. 

He is survived by his wife and son, 
Skidmore, both of Denver, a daughter, 
Mrs. Bruce Mitchell, Santa Barbara, 


California, and a granddaughter. Also 
surviving are his mother, Mrs. Frank 
Hall, Denver; a brother, Truman Hall, 
Greeley, Colorado, and a sister, Mrs. 
Grant Knight, Grand Valley, Colorado. 

Funeral services were conducted Feb- 
ruary 19 at Denver. 


Dan J. O'Loughlin 


AN J. O’Loughlin, former western 

representative for the National 
Wool Marketing Corp., died February 
14 in a Boston Hospital following a 
stroke. He was 69. 

Mr. O’Loughlin was NWMC’s western 
representative for 10 years, from 1931 
to 1941, following which he was trans- 
ferred to the company’s head offices at 
Boston. 

After the transfer, Mr. O’Loughlin 
made numerous business trips into the 
western wool country until he retired 
in 1955. Following his retirement, he 
became associated with the Edgehill 
Lukens Co. 


Mr. O’Loughlin was born in County 
Cork, Ireland. He came to the United 
States in 1906 and to Utah in 1914. His 
first affiliation with the wool trade was 
when he became associated with the B. 
Harris Wool Co. 

He is survived by his widow; two 
sons, D. Richard O’Loughlin, Oakland, 
California, and Dr. John C. O’Loughlin, 
Jal, New Mexico, and three grandchil- 
dren. 

Funeral services were 
February 17 at Boston. 


conducted 
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Intelligent Management 


of Resources Necessary 


OMETIMES in the past I have been 
critical of the Forest Service’s Di- 

vision of Information and Education. 
I have accused them of putting out mis- 
information and self-edification, instead 
of information and education. Now I 
am going to have to eat at least a part 
of my words because, in one of their 
recent in-service releases, I find some 
very valuable information. 

I quote from that release: 

“T have heard this question seriously 
raised as to whether our natural 
resources are going to sustain this ex- 
ploding population. One thing is cer- 
tain: we are going to have to manage 
our resources better than we are now. 
Wise management will require vision, 
careful planning, and resolute action. I 
do not think wise management will just 
happen. We will have to make it happen. 
The first step is for people generally 
to realize that resources must have 
intelligent management.” 

During the past 20 years I have been 
at various times secretary of a Montana 
State Grazing District, chairman of the 
Montana Grass Conservation Commis- 
sion, president of the American Society 
of Range Management, president of 
the Montana Stockgrowers Association, 
and at the present time, president of 
the Montana Wool Growers Association. 
Throughout that time I have always 
contended that only through proper use 
can natural resources have any real 
meaning to human beings. To me, by 
definition, that means intelligent man- 
agement. 

Throughout the 20 years mentioned 
above, it has invariably been my experi- 
ence that the biggest barrier to intelli- 
gent, rational management has been 
the emotional conservationist. Now, if 
along with the rational Forest Service 
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W. P. Rickard 
California 


Robert W. Lockett 
Arizona 





Dan Fulton 
Montana 


Stanley C. Ellison 
Nevada 





J. R. Broadbent 
Utah 


Lance Sears 
Texas 


viewpoint quoted above, we can have a 
bounty on conservationists, then we will 
be in position to begin making progress 
in the direction of intelligent manage- 
ment of natural resources. 

Incidentally, the quotation above is 
not from the new ranger in the Ekalaka 
portion of the Custer National Forest. 
It is a quotation from R. E. McArdle, 
who, the last I heard, was boss of the 
outfit, with the title of “Chief.” 


—Dan Fulton, President 
Montana Wool Growers Association 


1959 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 
August 19-20: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
Conventions and Meetings 


November 6-7: 
Reno, Nevada. 

November 8-10: Washington Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

January 28-30, 1960: American National Cattlemen’s 
Convention, Dallas, Texas. 


Nevada Wool Growers’ Convention, 


Sales 


May 4-5: California Ram Sale, Sacramento, California. 
August 5: Washington Ram Sale, Yakima, Washing- 


ton. 
August 5: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 
August 19-20: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
September 12: Idaho Fall Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 


aho. 
September 17: Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, Mon- 


tana. 
October 8: Utah Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, Utah. 
Shows 


May 3: Far Western International Sheep Dog Trials, 
Sacramento, California. 

May 3-5: California Wool Show, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

June 3-4: Intermountain Jr. Fat Stock Show, North 
Salt Lake, Utah. 

June 10-September 10: Oregon Centennial Exposition, 
Portland, Oregon. 

August 4: Washington Ram Show, Yakima, Washing- 
ton. 

January 15-23, 1960: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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Wilbur F. Wilson 
Idaho 


L. Elton Gent 
Colorado 





R. A. Smiley 
Seuth Dakota 


Guy L. Arbogast 
Oregon 





J. Norman Stratton 
Wyoming 


William McGregor 
Washington 


Import-Injured Industries 


Need Fast Tariff Remedy 


OMESTIC industries that have suf- 

fered serious injury from imports 
as the result of low tariffs or trade 
agreements should have a quick remedy 
to obtain relief under such conditions. 
The recent proposal that countervailing 
duties on Uruguayan wools be removed 
is another example of that need. 


In years past, declarations have been 
made and assurances given that the 
Escape Clause would be used when sit- 
uations came about where imports were 
found to be seriously injuring an indus- 
try. Congress, in granting the power 
to make trade agreements permitting 
the reduction of tariffs, delegated their 
Constitutional authority to the execu- 
tive branch of Government. What was 
thought to be a safeguard, the Escape 
Clause, has not resulted in protection 


to the domestic producer nor some of 
our industries. 

Presently, the threat of increased im- 
ports of New Zealand and Australian 
lamb alerts all of our industry to a sit- 
uation that could be most serious in 
addition to the present one that we 
have where expanded imports of woolen 
clothing and finished woolens is flood- 
ing our rich American market. 

—Wilbur F. Wilson, President 
Idaho Wool Growers Assn. 
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New Wool Shrinkage Determination Method Revealed 


by 
ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, SVEND-AAGE LARSEN, 
JOHN T. LARSEN 


Wool Specialists 
Wool Department, University of Wyoming 


A new wool shrinkage method, announced at the 1959 
National Wool Growers Convention at Portland by 
the University of Wyoming Wool Department, will give 
the shrinkage of one lot of graded grease wool within 30 
minutes. 

A wool grower can apply the simple and easy-to-use 
method to his own clip providing that the wool is graded. 

Tests show the method to be comparatively accurate. 
Applied to a group of five bags of graded wool the cal- 





Svend-Aage Larsen, left, and Alexander Johnston, University of 
Wyoming wool specialists, are shown getting one of the length 
circumference measurements needed to work new shrinkage 
determination formula. 
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culated shrinkage should be within 1.27 percent; applied 
to ten bags of graded wool the calculated shrinkage should 
be within 0.90 percent. These figures are based upon the 
results obtained so far by University of Wyoming 
researchers. 

The method has been proved on the basis of results 
from tests of 25 commercial-sized bags of graded grease 
wool of Fine, one-half blood and three-eighths blood 
grades. 


Shrinkage Tests of Miniature Bags of Wool 


Over a period of many years results of Wyoming re- 
search work have indicated a strong relationship between 
the volume occupied by a specific weight of grease wool 
and the shrinkage of that grease wool. Researchers fi- 
nally arrived at the point where they could test their 
improved theory on miniature bags of graded grease wool. 

Some 100 of these miniature bags of jute, 27 inches 
long and 9 inches in diameter, were made and packed with 
grease wool. 

For each miniature bag seven measurements were 
taken: 

1. Net weight in pounds 

2. Length circumference in inches 

3. Width circumference in inches 

4. Estimated unstretched staple length in inches 

5. Density of wool in compression units 

6. Fiber fineness 

7. Crimps per inch of the staple 
After making these measurements the grease wool in 
each miniature bag was scoured to obtain the shrinkage 
of the wool. From the results researchers found they 
could account for 68 percent of the variation in shrinkage 
between the 100 miniature bags. Also, they found the re- 
lationship between the combined factors and shrinkages 
was very high. 

By using a formula made from these figures the Wyo- 
ming specialists could tell the average shrinkage of a 
group of ten miniature bags within 1.15 percent. 


Shrinkage Tests on Commercial-sized Bags of Grease Wool 


Encouraged by these results the researchers designed 
another experiment using standard commercial bags of 
graded grease wool. 

Twenty-five bags of graded grease wool from six dif- 
ferent Wyoming clips were used. There were ten bags 
of Fine wool, nine bags of one-half blood wool, and six 
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bags of three-eighths blood wool. These bags weighed 

from 197 to 385 pounds and had an average weight of 

almost 300 pounds. 

The first six measurements listed above were obtained 
for each bag. The measurement of crimp was not included 
because it had practically no relationship to the shrinkage 
of the wool. The length circumference of each bag was 
measured with a steel tape in three locations, all spaced 
an equal distance apart. An average of the three measure- 
ments gave the length circumference for each bag. 

Thoroughly scouring every ounce and carefully weigh- 
ing the clean wool fiber gave the shrinkage of the wool in 
each bag. Shrinkage by bag ranged from 58.9 percent to 
70.3 percent, with an average shrinkage of approximately 
65 percent. 

A summary of the results revealed: 

1. Only three factors were found to be necessary in cal- 

culating the shrinkage of wool in the twenty-five bags: 

weight of the bag, length circumference of the bag, 
and estimated staple length of the wool. 

These three factors accounted for 91.5 percent of the 

total variation in shrinkage, and the relationship be- 

tween the three factors and shrinkage of the wool was 
extremely high. 

3. Using the three factors, calculated shrinkage of five- 
bag lots of graded Fine, one-half blood and three- 
eighths blood grease wools were within 1.27 percent 
and calculated shrinkage of graded ten-bag lots of 
grease wool were within 0.90 percent of actual shrink- 
age. The accuracy of shrinkage predictions remain 
high, if care is taken to see that measurements are 
correctly made and the formula accurately applied. 

1. The formula for calculating the shrinkage of the grease 
wool is: 

Shrinkage equals: 





net bag length 
ao (0.2449 & weight) + (0.2122 X circum.) 
Net bag weight 
staple 
(10.2282 x length) 35.43 


100 





Although the formula looks complicated it is not dif- 
ficult to use. Let us suppose that the two characters of 
bag weight and the length circumference have been meas- 
ured and the staple length estimated for each of the five 
bags in a particular lot of graded wool. Then, proceed 
this way: 

Step 1. MULTIPLY the average net bag weight in pounds 
by 0.2449. Call this result “A.” 
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Step 2. 
the bags in inches by 0.2122. 
Step 3. 


MULTIPLY the average length circumference of 
This result is “B.”’ 
MULTIPLY the estimated unstretched 
length of the wool** by 10.2282. Call this result 


staple 


inches 


“eS” 
Step 4. ADD together results “A,” “B” and “C” and sub- 
tract 35.43. Shrinkage 
Step 5. DIVIDE this result by the average net bag weight ad 
of the grease wool. 
Step 6. MULTIPLY this result by 100. Shrinkage 
Step 7. TAKE this result from 100 and the remainder ad 
will be the shrinkage of the wool. Sibiahinnd 
The two examples given below, using figures from ac- — 
Shrinkage — 62.0% 


tual lots of wool, illustrate how to make the calculations. 
Example One—Graded Fine Wool 


Average net weight of the 10 bags in lot — 324 pounds 
Average length circumference of the 10 bags in lot — 178 


inches 


Average estimated unstretched staple length - 
By using the condensed formula we have: 





Average net weight of the 10 bags in lot = 
Average length circumference of 10 bags in lot 


Average estimated unstretched staple length = 


Example Two—Graded Medium Wool 


293 pounds 
185.3 


3.5 inches 











(0.2449 293) (0.2122 xX 185.8) + 
293 
(10.2282 3.5) 35.43 100 
9 « ac are 85.4% 
1.76 39.32 35.80 35.43 100 
293 
111.45 


100 
293 


CAUTION—the shrinkage formula has been derived 
from graded grease wool of Fine, one-half blood and 
three-eighths blood qualities. 
tested on one-fourth blood or coarser grades. 


It has not, as yet, been 
However, 


there is no evidence which indicates that the method will 


2.5 inches 











not work on wools coarser than three-eighths blood. 
For a fully technical treatment of this information, 
watch for a report soon to be published in a scientific wool 


*John T. Larsen is now Marketing Specialist in the A.M.S., 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
** Approximate standards for unstretched staple length of grease 


wools are: Fine Staple 2.5 inches and over, Fine French Comb- 
ing 2.0 inches, % blood Staple 3.0 inches and over, % blood 
French Combing 2.5 inches, % Staple 3.5 inches and over, and 


Shrinkage - (0.2449 & 324) (0.2122 178) 
100 324 : 
journal. 
(10.2282 2.5) 35.43 
100 
Shri > 79.35 87.77 + 25.57 AE 
Shrinkage 100 - 35 37.77 5.5 35.43 100 
324 
Shrink 07.26 
hrinkage 100 — Le 26 100 
324 
Shrinkage 66.9% 





% French Combing 3 inches. 


Current Sheep Population Largest Since 1948 


HE sheep population of the United 

States on January 1 this year was 
the largest since January 1, 1948, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Inventories of all sheep 
and lambs were up 4 percent, and stock 
sheep numbers were also up 4 percent 
from a year earlier. 

There were 28,364,000 stock sheep 
and lambs on hand at the opening of 
the current year, compared with 27,327,- 
000 on January 1, 1958. The number 
of sheep and lambs on feed for market 
at 4,280,000 head was 7 percent more 
than a year earlier. All sheep and 
lambs, including those on feed for mar- 
ket, totaled 32,644,000 head. 

All classes of stock sheep increased 
from a year ago. Lamb numbers showed 
the largest increase, with ewe lambs 
up 8 percent and wether lambs up 10 
percent. Numbers of ewes and rams one 
year old and older increased 3 and 2 
percent respectively. 

Stock sheep numbers in the 11 West- 
ern States, Texas and South Dakota 
increased 5 percent. This was the sec- 
ond consecutive year this group of 
States registered a gain. In Texas, 
stock sheep numbers rose sharply to 
5,170,000 head, a 10 percent increase. 
Inventory numbers were up in. all 
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Western States except California and 
Nevada which recorded decreases of 1 
and 3 percent respectively. 

The Native States increased 2 per- 
cent, the fifth year of consecutive 
increase. 

Numbers of all other meat animals 
and poultry increased also, as shown 
by the table. 

The number of cattle and calves on 
farms and ranches in the United States 
increased 3,501,000 head or 4 percent 
during 1958. This increase was the first 
since 1956 and represents one of the 
larger upturns recorded in the cattle 
industry. This increase, however, was 
moderate, the USDA states, in compar- 
ison with the massive upsurge in num- 
bers during 1951 and 1952 at six million 
head each year. 

The noteworthy increase in numbers 
during 1958, as indicated by the survey 
of farmers and_ ranchers, 
primarily from a_ reduction 
in commercial slaughter, the USDA 
explains. The sharp decline during 
1958 in commercial slaughter of cattle 


reports 
resulted 


and calves, together with larger im- 
ports of live cattle, more than offset 
a moderate decline in the calf crop. 


Commercial slaughter of cattle and 
calves in 1958 totaled only 32.9 million 
head. This was a decrease of 5.2 mil- 
lion head from 1957 and the smallest 
slaughter since 1952. Most of the 
decrease resulted from reduced cow 
and calf slaughter. Imports of cattle 
from Canada and Mexico totaled 
1,141,000 head, compared with 736,000 
head in 1957. 

Important shifts have occurred, the 
USDA report states, in the cattle in- 
ventory as to class of animals and the 
age and sex distribution. The number 
of animals kept primarily for beef pro- 
duction at 64,025,000 head on January 
1, 1959 was the highest of record. This 
total was up 4.1 million head or 7 per- 
cent from the January 1, 1958 number 
and was 2.0 million head or 3 percent 
above the previous record high number 
of January 1, 1956. This number of 
beef animals included 6.5 million cattle 
and calves on feed for additional finish- 
ing before slaughter. On January 1, 
1958 cattle and calves on feed totaled 
only 5.9 million head. The number of 
beef cows two years old and over on 
January 1, 1959 was 25.6 million head 

an increase of 1.3 million head or 5 
percent from January 1, 1958 and near- 


ly equal the record high number at the 
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beginning of 1955. The number of beef 
cows was twice as large as at the be- 
ginning of 1942 when this Nation 
entered World War II. The number of 
beef heifers 1-2 years old was 6.8 mil- 
lion head on January 1, 1959. This was 
above a year earlier by .8 million head 
and exceeded the previous record num- 
ber by 287 thousand head. The number 
of calves under one year of age on 
January 1, 1959 was 19,755,000 and the 
largest ever held. 

The number of hogs on farms Jan- 
uary 1 totaled 57,201,000 head, the 
largest since 1952. This number exceeds 
a year earlier by 12 percent and is 4 
percent larger than average. Numbers 
in the North Atlantic region were down 
1 percent but all other regions showed 
increases ranging from 4 to 14 percent. 
The largest regional increase—14 per- 
cent—was shown by the North Central 
States which had 75 percent of the 


U.S. total. Inventories were up in each 
of these States, with Iowa and Illinois, 
the two most important States, showing 
increases of 14 and 12 percent respec- 
tively. Commercial slaughter of 71 
million hogs in the United States dur- 
ing 1958 was 1.6 million or 2 percent 
less than the number slaughtered in 
1957. Hogs and pigs under 6 months 
old on farms January 1 totaled 38,030,- 
000 head, the third largest of record and 
16 percent more than on January 1, 
1958. Sows and gilts on farms numbered 
9,307,000 head. This was 11 percent 
more than a year earlier and reflected 
farmers’ intentions to increase farrow- 
ings during the December 1958-May 
1959 period. Market hogs over 6 months 
old (excluding sows and gilts kept for 
farrowing) on January 1, 1959 totaled 
9,864,000 head, one percent more than 
a year earlier, but less than any other 
year of record. 


559 Shap Number 


(Thousands—add 000) 





Stock Sheep and Lambs 


Average 


1948-57 1958 


Arizona 
California 
Colorado . 
idaho ........- 
Montana 
Nevada . 
New Mexico 
Oregon 
South Dakota 


417 
1,616 
1,252 
1,029 
1,604 

418 
1,172 

847 
1,249 
4,700 
1,288 

255 
2,059 


409 
... 1,662 
_ 1,255 
_ 1,032 
1,627 
: 460 
1,298 
748 
934 
5,875 
1,366 
285 
2,002 


Utah .... 
Washington 
Wyoming 


Total, 13 Western 
States 

Total, 3f Native 
Sheep States........ 8,363 


.---24,916 


18,953 17,906 





a 
27,327 


U. S. Total 


28,364 


Sheep and Lambs 
on Feed 


Number Percent of ~ 
1958 


104 

99 
104 
103 
104 

97 
105 
104 
106 
110 
104 
104 
103 


1958 1959 


105 1,736 


102 2,20 


104 4,010 


9,596 


Livestock and Poultry Inventory as of January 1 


Average 
1948-57 


1,000 Head 


Class of Livestock 
and Poultry 





1957 1958 1959 





‘1,000 Head 


1,000 Head —_—:1,000 Head 


Utah Cattlemen Appeal 


Forest Service Action 
Forest Service policy will prob- 


U. e ably be tested in an appeal 
being made by the Springville Livestock 
Association whose members graze stock 
on the Hobble Creek drainage of the 
Uintah National Forest in Utah. 

In a February 13 meeting, cattlemen 
whose permits are to be cut 80 percent 
—20 percent each year for four years 
commencing in 1960—decided to protest 
the reductions all the way to the top— 
the Secretary of Agriculture, if neces- 
sary. Forty-five permits for grazing 
2,627 head of cattle are involved. 

The cattlemen assert that the Forest 
Service “always claimed they did not 
have the money to go along with us on 
improvements”... “then they come out 
with a $200,000 improvement program.” 
Stockmen are also critical because the 
Forest Service spent nine years in build- 
ing up their case and now cattlemen 
are allowed only 30 days in which to 
file an appeal. They also claim that 
water production of the canyon has 
been on the increase. 

“The proposed program of the Forest 
Service is unquestionably drastic,” the 
Salt Lake Tribune of February 18 says 
in its editorial page, “and the feeling 
of outrage and injury of the affected 
stockmen is understandable. 

“No doubt the Department of Agri- 
culture will review carefully the rec- 
ommendations of the Uintah ranger and 
supervisor. In the end, however, the 
interests and welfare of all concerned 
must be weighed. The badly eroded 
mountain slopes are like a cannon 
pointed at the community. 

“The Forest Service is charged with 
the responsibility of administering this 
and other watershed land for the great- 
est benefit of the largest number. 

“The Forest Service has been crit- 
icized for procrastination in taking 
necessary action to halt overuse and 
erosion in some cases. Such criticism 
might well apply to this area where the 
damage was recognized in a general 
way more than half a century ago. 

“It is true that the Service did not 
have available the scientific information 
which studies the last six to eight years 
have produced, but even so, the condi- 
tion of the range long has called for 
stronger measures. 


96,851 
21,606 
57,201 
32,644 
28,364 
3,079 
383,257 
5,861 


93,350 
22,233 
50,980 
31,337 
27,327 
3,354 
370,884 
5,542 


94,502 
22,916 
51,703 
30,840 
26,538 
3,574 
390,137 
5,802 


“Abuses by sheep have been elim- 
inated in the area through the years. 


weceeeee 87,994 
Cow 2 Yrs. + for Milk.. 23,599 
ee ccocinccrorcoe OD 
All Sheep ...- 31,467 
Stock Sheep . 27,316 
Horses and Mules 
Chickens 
Turkeys 


“The Hobble Creek issue must be 
settled on a scientific basis, not by emo- 
tional or political considerations. Mean- 
time every consideration should be 
given the injured stockmen.” 
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Logan Addresses 


Convention... 


by JOHN A. LOGAN 
President, National Association of 
Food Chains 


HE people of the United States are 

fortunate. They accept change as 
the way to progress. This is not true 
of people in many countries. 

What is this progress in the food 
industry of which we are so proud? 
It is measured by two things—the per- 
centage of national income spent for 
food and the minutes or hours of work- 
ing time required to buy specific items 
of food. By both of these standards, 
the United States food industry rates 
high. Using the first standard—about 
22 percent of our disposable income 
goes for food as compared to about 50 
percent in many European countries 
and as high as 75 percent in the Middle- 
Eastern and Asiatic countries. Using 
the second standard—the minutes of 
work time required to buy a given quan- 
tity of food in the United States have 
been falling continuously. 

For example, the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains recently found 
that the cost to an average factory 
worker in 1958 for a typical basket of 
food was reduced almost an hour of 
work time below that required in 1952. 
Food prices in terms of work time re- 
veal that efficiency in the food industry 
has kept step with, and frequently ex- 
ceeded, efficiency in other parts of the 
economy. 

This spectacular progress and ac- 
complishment could not have occurred 
without the change required for the 
simultaneous development of a mass 
production system and a mass distribu- 
tion system. These two systems are 
interlocking and mutually supporting. 
Mass production means high-volume, 
low-cost production and mass distribu- 
tion means high-volume, low-cost dis- 
tribution. Mass distribution is essential 
if people are to gain the benefits of 
mass production on farms and in fac- 
tories. 


Dynamic Food Industry 


You are better acquainted than I am 
with the particulars of the great 
changes occurring in agriculture. 
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Mechanization is continuing. The num- 
ber of farms and full-time farmers is 
declining. More and more non-farm 
resources from the petroleum, chemical 
and drug industries are being used. 

These changes are transforming farm 
production from a hit-or-miss operation 
to one in which control of environment 
and control of composition of the final 
product rivals that of many manufac- 
turing operations. 

Similar changes are occurring in food 
manufacturing and processing. The 
size of plant is growing; expenditures 
for research to help develop new prod- 
ucts and new methods of preserving, 
packaging, and presenting farm prod- 
ucts are rising. 

And in the broad social and economic 
structure in which our consumers live, 
changes also are occurring. Personal 
disposable income continues to rise and 
real income per capita is rising. A 
higher proportion of our population is 
going to high school and college and the 
urbanization of our country is contin- 
uing rapidly. 


Retail Distribution Changes 


Changes in the retail food field have 
indeed been dramatic, ranging from 
electronic data processing to air curtain 
doors on magnificent, mirrored, muraled 
supermarkets. This is a big change 
from the little corner store with its lim- 
ited selection and a man in a derby hat, 
with a heavy thumb, assisted by a wife 
and a cat. 

But, the dramatic features—only 
symbols of change—are quite unim- 


portant compared to a change in the 
competitive environment which has 
occurred. It is the theme of this part 
of my discussion today that the really 
fundamental change in the retail food 
industry is a broader and more inten- 
sive competition for the consumer’s 
patronage, arising from change in the 
organization and structure of the indus- 
try and from the rising power of the 
consumer. 

This competitive element is important 
to you as producers. Competition is 
basic to the free enterprise system 
which has resulted in the change and 
progress to bring the highest living 
standard anywhere in the world. 


Organization and Structure 


In a recent publication, the Editor of 
PROGRESSIVE GROCER, one of the 
outstanding publications in the retail 
food field, said: 

“The growth of the voluntary and 
cooperative food retailing groups is 
spectacular indeed . . . unmatched in 
the history of the food business. This 
trend is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant development now working in foud 
distribution.” 

He was referring to the fact that in 
the postwar decade, the so-called in- 
dependent food retailer, the retailer 
who is not a member of a corporate 
chain, has organized to such an extent 
that food retailing is now essentially a 
group operation. It is no longer accu- 
rate to refer to two groups in the food 
retailing business as “chains” and 
“independents.” There are simply three 
kinds of chains—the corporate chains, 
the voluntary chains, and cooperative 
chains. There are also a large number 
of solo operators who account for a 
relatively small portion of total sales. 
This is equally true of farms and fac- 
tories, as you well know. 

Data recently developed by NAFC 
and PROGRESSIVE GROCER show 
that in the past decade, sales of the 
corporate chains rose from 33 percent 
to 42 percent of total retail food sales. 
Sales of the affiliated independents, the 
cooperative and voluntary chains, rose 
from 28 percent to 42 percent of total 
retail sales. Both the corporate chains 
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and the voluntary and cooperative 
chains have grown, whereas, the un- 
affiliated retailers have fallen in cus- 
tomer acceptance until their sales are 
now about 16 percent of the total. 

It is the growth in organization and 
sales of these cooperative and volun- 
tary groups that PROGRESSIVE GRO- 
CER was referring to as “spectacular 
and the most important trend on the 
horizon today.” And it is their growth 
and emulation of the corporate chain 
method of high-volume, low-cost distri- 
bution which is a major cause of the 
heightened intensity of competition in 
retail food distribution, bringing about 
countless benefits to consumers as well 
as to producers and processors. 


Consumer's Growing Power 


Another factor causing intensive 
competition is the growing power of 
the consumer. Her power results from 
many things. Among them are: (1) 
rising mobility through the use of auto- 
mobiles and good roads; (2) improve- 
ment in the kind and quality and flow 
of information about food products 
which is received through advertising, 
food editors, the radio, television, and 
many other sources; (3) rising consum- 
er income and the wider choice of op- 
portunities within the food and nonfood 
fields for the spending of disposable 
income. 

Probably, the most direct way that 
consumers express their growing power 
is through self-service food retailing. 
Self-service started in 1916 and for 
many years was confined to grocery 
items only. Then it began to spread to 
fresh meats, dairy products, produce, 
and is continuing to spread to other 
products and groups. 

It is an excellent demonstration of 
“economic democracy” in which people 
“vote” for their favorite kind of food, 
their favorite kind of meat, their fa- 
vorite brands and their favorite super- 
market among the many choices avail- 
able to them. And the kind of food, 
kind of meat, brand name or supermar- 
ket which gives them the best value and 
satisfaction will get their patronage. 

Under the free enterprise system, 
self-service permits the clearest and 
most explicit directives from consum- 
and farmers that 
without influence 


ers to 
could be 
or interference. 


processors 
conceived 


Lamb Merchandising Trends 


It was suggested that in planning 
this talk some current information on 
merchandising lamb meat by food chain 
supermarkets would be helpful. We, 
therefore, conducted a brief survey of 
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information and practices from food 
chain meat merchandisers in 22 differ- 
ent companies in 15 major metropolitan 
markets throughout the country. This 
survey was conducted by the NAFC in 
the past two months so that I could 
bring you the latest information. 

We asked food chain merchandisers 
to report on the proportion of total meat 
tonnage sold by their companies which 
is represented by lamb meat. In this 
way, you would get some idea of how 
the meat merchandisers look at this 
product. 

The reports showed that lamb ton- 
nage varies from a low of .4 percent 
in St. Louis and .6 percent in Kansas 
City, low lamb consumption markets, to 
as high as 8 percent in Boston and 10 
percent in San Francisco, high lamb 
consuming markets. We found that in 
certain of the good lamb consuming 
markets, lamb meat represents as im- 
portant an item as does fresh pork. The 
comparison in three markets shows: 


Lamb Pork 
One company in Los 
Angeles 5.5% T.0% 
One company in San 
Francisco 7.0% 6.5% 
One company in New York..7.0% 85% 


I am sure you realize that if the small 
supply of lamb were consumed at the 
same rate throughout the country, it 
would represent an insignificant share 
of each retailer’s meat tonnage. Hence, 
it appears that it may be a favorable 
factor for you as lamb producers that 
lamb sales are concentrated in a rela- 
tively few markets. 

This concentration enables your lamb 
promotion program to concentrate its 
efforts in fewer markets. It gives meat 
merchandisers an opportunity to han- 
dle a product which has greater appea! 
for their customer than if total lamb 
production were distributed more even- 
ly throughout the entire country. 

This viewpoint of the retail meat mer- 
chandiser toward your product is most 
important. In my opinion, you can get 
more retailer support by concentrating 
your promotion efforts in a few impor- 
tant markets. It is because of this 
factor that NAFC has, from the very 
beginning of the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council, recommended a program 
of concentration of effort in those mar- 
kets in which success is more assured. 
The survey we have just conducted 
leads me again to recommend that 
course of action. 


Lamb Sale Trends 


Most of you are aware of the fact 
that lamb production has been fairly 
stable in the past five years, but falling 
slowly on a per capita basis. Our next 
question to food chain meat merchan- 
disers was designed to discover whether 


lamb sales have been rising in some 
markets and falling in others. We 
found that of 22 companies reporting, 
35 percent reported lamb meat as a 
proportion of the total had risen in the 
past five years; 40 percent said that 
lamb sales as a proportion had fallen, 
and 25 percent reported that it had 
stayed the same. 

A mixed picture of these changes is 
also presented when it is correlated 
with the different areas of the country. 
I conclude from this information that 
there is no definite pattern of rising or 
falling sales in any of the principal 
lamb markets. A mixed situation exists 
in which changes in the composition of 
the population and changes in the at- 
tention given lamb by the individual 
retailer determine the trends of sales of 
this meat in each market. 


Lamb Merchandising 


The next question which was asked 
meat merchandisers was: “Are you now 
featuring lamb in your ads and displays 
more, less, or the same as you did five 
years ago?” We found that of the 22 
companies reporting, 67 percent said 
that they are featuring lamb cuts in 
about the same ratio to ads for other 
meats as they did five years ago. Of 
the remainder, 23 percent indicated that 
they are featuring lamb more; only 10 
percent said they were featuring lamb 
less. 

This information may be of special 
interest to your Lamb Promotion De- 
partment of the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council, since it is an important 
agency for disseminating consumer in- 
formation on lamb meat in the principal 
markets. Their activities which tend to 
draw consumer attention to lamb meat 
and, therefore, to generate demand for 
it are of great interest and value to food 
chain meat merchandisers. 

The next question asked the food 
chain meat merchandisers was: “Are 
you featuring any particular cuts of 
lamb more than you did 5 years ago?” 
This was designed to learn what part 
of the lamb carcass is either gaining 
or falling in importance in their eyes. 

Again, we get a mixed picture, but 
the majority, or 70 percent of the com- 
panies, reported: “We are featuring 
the same cuts of lamb we did 5 years 
ago.” 

Those companies which answered, 
“Yes, we are featuring different cuts” 
were asked to name those cuts which 
are receiving more attention now. Some 
of those listed were: lamb stew, lamb 
shoulder, chuck meat, and lamb racks. 
One company listed leg of lamb. The 
principal reason given for featuring 
these items more than five years ago 
is that they are now a relatively great- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Winners Listed 


... At Winter Livestock Shows 


NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK 
SHOW 


Denver, Colorado 
January 10-18, 1959 


BREED CHAMPIONS 


Hampshires: Champion ram and 
champion ewe: University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 

Corriedales:—Champion ram: Muel- 
ler Bros., Cheyenne, Wyoming. Cham- 





pion ewe: Rita Jane Hoza, Boulder, 
Colorado. 
Rambouillets:—Champion ram _ and 


champion ewe: Charles Irwin, Buena 
Vista, Colorado. 

Southdowns: — Champion 
champion ewe: Doak Bros., 
and Hallsville, Missouri. 

Suffolks:—Champion ram: Donald E. 
Dickenson, Sterling, Colorado. Cham- 
pion ewe: University of Wyoming, Lar- 
amie, Wyoming. 

Columbias:—Champion ram: R. J. 
Shown, Monte Vista, Colorado. Cham- 
pion ewe: University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 


FAT LAMB DIVISION 


ram and 
Vandalia 


The grand champion wether, a South- 
down, consigned by Charles’ Brink, 
Olathe, Kansas, sold for $250 to Lou 
Coffee’s Steak House, Denver, Colorado. 

The University of Wyoming had the 
grand champion pen of wethers. The 
pen sold to Rodney Williams, Stratton, 
Iowa, at $25. 

Doak Bros. of Vandalia and Halls- 
ville, Missouri, exhibited the champion 
carload of fat lambs at the show. The 
50 lambs, averaging 98.6 pounds, sold 
to Safeway Stores, Denver, Colorado at 
$26.50. 

Doak Bros. also exhibited the cham- 
pion truckload of fat lambs, later selling 
them to Busley Super Markets, Denver, 
at $27. Both the champion carload and 
truckload of lambs were Southdowns. 


WOOL SHOW 


The champion territory fleeces (one- 
half blood combing) was shown by 
Floyd Lee of San Mateo, New Mexico. 

Don Merritt of Pinon, New Mexico, 
exhibited the champion Texas-New 
Mexico type fleece, a 70’s fine combing 
fleece. 

John T. Kelly, Red Lodge, Montana, 
won the champion farm flock fleece 
award with a three-eighths blood comb- 
ing fleece. 
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The grand champion fleece in the 
breed division was a Targhee ram fleece 
exhibited by the Mt. Haggin Livestock 
Company of Anaconda, Montana. 

The Colorado Wool Marketing Asso- 
ciation trophy went to Charles and Iola 
V. Irwin of Buena Vista, Colorado. 


SOUTHWESTERN EXPOSITION 
AND FAT STOCK SHOW 


Fort Worth, Texas 
January 30-February 8, 1959 


BREED CHAMPIONS 


Rambouillets: Champion ram: 
James C. Mann, Big Lake, Texas. Cham- 
pion ewe: Texas Tech College, Lub- 
bock, Texas. 

Delaine-Merinos :—Champion ram: A. 
C. Lindeman, Blanco, Texas. Champion 
ewe: Hudson and Lela Jo Glimp, Bur- 
net, Texas. 

Hampshires:—Champion ram: Ar- 
mentrout & Donley, Norborne, Missouri. 
Champion ewe: Mrs. Ammie E. Wilson, 
Plano, Texas. 

Shropshires:—Champion ram: Ron- 
ald Dick, Waukomis, Oklahoma. Cham- 
pion ewe: James A. Osborn, Marion, 
Indiana. 

Southdowns:—Champion ram: Bobby 
Penny, Winters, Texas. Champion ewe: 
Duron Howard, Mulhall, Oklahoma. 


Suffolks:—Champion ram: Athenia 
Farms, Grand Prairie, Texas. Cham- 
pion ewe: Roger Sanders, Mullin, 
Texas. 

Corriedales: Champion ram_ and 
champion ewe: Ray Yandis & Son, 


Findlay, Illinois. 
Cheviots:—Champion ram and cham- 


pion ewe: Alvin L. Helms, Belleville, 
Illinois. 

Montadales: — Champion ram _ and 
champion ewe: John Thomas May, 


Gallion, Alabama. 

Dorsets:—Champion ram and cham- 
pion ewe: Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


FAT LAMB DIVISION 


Champion Fine Wool Lamb:—Eugene 
Williams, Mullin, Texas. 

Champion Medium Wool Lamb :—Vir- 
ginia Harral, Rankin, Texas. 

The champion fine wool lamb sold for 
$400, while the champion medium wool 
lamb brought its consignor $500. 


CRA Releases Herder, 
Washington News Items 


[* an effort to keep members posted 
on current happenings, the Califor- 
nia Range Association recently issued 
a progress report. It was specially de- 
signed to keep Association members 
informed of the present status of the 
CRA program. 

In reporting on the number of sheep- 
herders imported to the United States, 
the report stated: 

“Since November, 1958, some 156 
sheepherders have been brought to the 
United States through the efforts of 
this Association. More than 50 herd- 
ers arrived during February. This is 
good evidence of the success of the 
Association’s present program. The 
CRA thanks all members and other 
interested individuals who have co- 
operated with the officers of the Asso- 
ciation. 

“As of the present, there are 516 con- 
tract sheepherders in the United States 
who have been imported through the 
efforts of this Association.” 


Labor Clearance Orders 


The report also contained consider- 
able comment on delays experienced in 
procuring herders for various areas. 
It said: 

“Delays in importing herders for var- 
ious States were necessitated by the 
procedure involved in securing Labor 
Clearance Orders from State Employ- 
ment Services and the Department of 
Labor. In no way do we mean to imply 
that the State and Federal agencies 
purposely delayed approval of these 
clearances. 

“It is, however, a that re- 
quires considerable time and effort and 
in the majority of instances the State 
and Federal employees were completely 
sympathetic and cooperative. 


process 


“In order that these procedures may 
be more fully understood, we are pre- 


senting additional information on the 
subject here: 
“First, in order to import skilled 


workers from foreign countries it is 
necessary for the Department of Labor 
(Bureau of Employment Security) to 
establish the fact that there are no 
similarly skilled workers available in 
the United States. 

“This is done through the State Em- 
ployment Service Offices. A Labor 
Clearance Order is filed for sheepherd- 
ers and this order is mailed State-wide 
to all State Employment Service offices. 

“After a reasonable length of time 


(Continued on page 29) 
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nothing measures up to Wool q 


OOL with 

creases and pleats that never lose 
their press will soon be available all 
over America. 

Development work on volume produc- 
tion techniques for applying a new 
process for the durable pleating and 
creasing of woolens and worsteds has 
now been completed, according to Max 
F. Schmitt, president of The Wool 
Bureau, Inc. 

Mr. Schmitt said that detailed infor- 
mation on standardized methods of ap- 
plication of the new Si-Ro-Set process 
will be ready for release to the clothing 
industry during the present month. 

Experimental work on the adaptation 
of the process to U. S. factory produc- 
tion has been going on in the United 
States since early 1958, shortly after its 
development in Australia. Si-Ro-Set 
was the result of research conducted 
by the Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organization § in 
that country. 

Two types of test production have 
been carried on under the supervision 
of Dr. Gerald Laxer, The Wool Bureau’s 
research director, Mr. Schmitt said. 

One method involves the manual oper- 
ation of conventional spraying and 
pressing equipment specially adapted 
for use with the new process. The other 
method utilizes new, automatic spraying 
and pressing equipment developed spe- 
cially for the Si-Ro-Set process under 
Dr. Laxer’s direction. 

Full information on how to use Si- 
Ro-Set will be disclosed in a technical 
booklet now being prepared for release 
to the industry this month, Mr. Schmitt 
revealed. The Wool Bureau is also pro- 
ducing a motion picture to serve as a 
graphic method of instruction in the 
application of the process. 

Personal instruction for clothing 
manufacturers will also be available 
through Dr. Laxer and Charles Maca- 
luso at The Wool Bureau. Mr. Macaluso 
was added to the technical staff of The 
Wool Bureau at the end of 1958 to aid 
in the systematic introduction of Si- 
Ro-Set to manufacturers of woolen and 
worsted garments in the United States. 

A number of manufacturers of spray- 


trousers and _= skirts 


ing and pressing equipment and the 
chemical ingredients for the process 
have already requested and received 


instruction in the adaptation of the Si- 
Ro-Set process. 
These manufacturers include the De 
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Vilbiss Co., Toledo, Ohio, manufacturer 
of spraying equipment; The Prosperity 
Company, Syracuse, New York, pro- 
ducers of pressing equipment; and 
Evans Chemetics, Inc., New York, Sum- 
mit Chemical Products Corp., Belleville, 
New Jersey, Morton Chemical Co., 
Ringwood, Illinois, and Halby Products 
Co., Wilmington, Delaware, chemical 
manufacturers. 

Manufacturers collaborating in the 
development work include Lackawanna 
Pants Mfg. Co., of Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania and B. Kuppenheimer & Co., of 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Si-Ro-Set involves spraying garments 
with a certified Si-Ro-Set solution which 
is similar to one used in the ‘“thome 
permanent” wave. It imparts durable 
pleats or creases to wool apparel with- 


out altering the hand or life of the 
fabrics. Garments treated with the 
process will hold the crease through 


rain, high humidity, dry cleaning or 


total immersion. 





MISS HULL 


\ ibenapot song of Joan Hull to direct 
the “Make It Yourself With Wool” 
home sewing contest has been an- 
nounced by Max F. Schmitt, president 
of The Wool Bureau, Inc. 

Miss Hull, who has been with The 
Wool Bureau for the past seven years, 
was formerly in the women’s wear pro- 
motion department covering the wool 
fabric market and preparing training 
materials for retail education programs. 
She succeeds Mary North, who recently 
resigned. 

A graduate of Skidmore College, Miss 
Hull studied textile design at City Col- 
lege of New York, the Fashion Institute 
of Technology and the Craft Student’s 
League. 


Whoops, Our Mistake, 
States 100% on Quotas 


A LL of the 12 State associations affil- 
iated with the National Wool 
Growers Association paid 100 percent 
quotas for the Association’s fiscal year 
1957-58. 
The Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion completed its payment at the 
National Convention in Portland. 


To facilitate the publication of the 
February issue of the National Wool 
Grower, Executive Secretary Marsh’s fi- 
nancial report was set in type prior to 
the convention and proper correction to 
include Oregon’s payment was _ over- 
looked in the confusion arising out of 
the rush to get magazine through the 
printing process after the convention. 
Sorry! 


FTC Undertakes 
Chain Store Study 


HE extent to which chain stores have 

entered the food processing business 
is now being studied by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Questionnaires have been sent to 
over 1,000 retailers, including chains, 
groups of retailers which purchase from 
a single wholesaler, and retail coopera- 
tives. These retailers are being asked 
for a comparison between ownership 
of establishments in 1954 and 1958, of 
the following types of processing 
plants: meat packing plants; prepared 
meats; poultry dessing plants; dairy 
products, except fluid milk; concen- 
trated milks; fluid milk and other prod- 
ucts; canning, preserving and freezing; 
bread and related products, except 
biscuits, crackers and pretzels; con- 
fectionery and related products; mis- 
cellaneous food preparations and 
kindred products, except coffee; and 
coffee, roasted or concentrated. 

Larger chains also are asked to dis- 
close their sources of supply for meat, 
produce, groceries and “other.” 

The questionnaires are to be returned 
by March 381. On the information re- 
ceived, FTC will decide whether a de- 
tailed study of concentration in the 
food industry should be made. 

(Extracts from “Washington Situation” 
as reported by the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, February 6, 1959.) 
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Farst Of A Series Of Articles On How To Reduce Livestock Poisoning 


(Editor’s Note: The Animal Disease and 
Parasite Research Division, Agricultural 
Research Service, USDA, has recently re- 
leased a series of colored leaflets on plants 
that poison livestock. In preparing the 
leaflets, ARS acknowledges the assistance 
of the staff at Utah State University, 


Logan, Utah. 
The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER ex- 


pects to print the material on one plant 
each month. You may wish to clip and save 
the article for future reference. Copies of 
the leaflets may also be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Chokecherry 


HEN drought and overgrazing strip 

the pastures and ranges of grass 
and other forage, livestock are forced 
to eat chokecherry. They may become 
poisoned if they eat considerable quan- 
tities of the leaves in a short period. 

Sheep are often affected by choke- 
cherry poisoning; occasionally cattle 
may be affected. Although most losses 
occur when feed is scarce, some ani- 
mals may occasionally prefer these 
plants to other forage. Sheep that have 
had water are usually hungry and are 
attracted to chokecherry. Cattle some- 
times are poisoned by eating leaves on 
branches that are trimmed from cul- 
tivated cherry trees. 

The toxic substance in chokecherry 
is prussic, or hydrocyanic, acid, which 
is contained principally in the leaves. 
The leaves become less toxic as the 
growing season advances. 

Several kinds of chokecherry occur 
in the United States. Western choke- 
cherry! and black chokecherry? are 
plants of the western range States and 
cause most livestock poisoning. Eastern 
chokecherry® grows as far west as Iowa. 


Where and When It Grows 


Chokecherry grows where moisture is 
plentiful. The plants are found in 
thickets along hillsides and on canyon 
slopes. They appear as shrubs or small 


trees among willows, poplars, and 
alders that grow along mountain 
streams. 
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Chokecherry is a shrub or small tree that 
has dark-green, glossy leaves. It bears 
masses of white flowers in long clusters in 
the spring, and many small purple to black 
cherries in the fall. The plant belongs to 
the rose family. 


Chokecherry starts growth early in 
the spring. New foliage appears at 
about the time early spring plants, 
such as buttercups, begin to flower. 


How It Affects Livestock 


Two to 4 ounces of green leaves may 
contain enough prussic acid to kill a 
100-pound sheep. For chokecherry to 
be fatal, an animal must eat a toxic 
dose in a relatively short period—30 
minutes to an hour. 

The following are 
chokecherry poisoning: 

1. Nervousness. 

2. Abnormal breathing, either very 

rapid or slow and deep. 


symptoms of 





3. Trembling or jerking movement of 
the muscles. 

1. Blue discoloration of 
branes of the mouth. 

5. Spasms or convulsions may develop 
and continue at short intervals 
until death results from respira- 
tory failure. 


the mem- 


How to Reduce Livestock Losses 


Livestock owners should avoid graz- 
ing hungry or thirsty animals where 
chokecherry is abundant. 

The action of prussic acid is so rapid 
that it is usually too late to treat an 
affected animal after the symptoms are 
recognized. Some sheep may be saved 
by having ready and injecting intra- 
peritoneally 20-percent solutions of 
sodium nitrite and sodium thiosulfate. 
Sufficient quantities of each solution 
should be injected to give an animal 1 
gram of sodium nitrite (about 5 cc.) and 
2 grams of sodium thiosulfate (about 
10 ec.). Twice this amount should be 
given to cattle; it should be adminis- 
tered intravenously. 

Note: This treatment should be made 
under the direction of your local vet- 
erinarian. 

Eradication of chokecherry is not 
practicable on a large scale. In small 
areas, especially around watering 
places, these plants may be killed by 


2 or more annual treatments with 
2,4,5-T applied during the flowering 
stage. 


Where to Obtain More Information 


You can obtain more information on 
chokecherry poisoning by getting in 
touch with your county agricultural 
agent or by writing to your State agri- 
cultural experiment station or to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Con- 
sult your local veterinarian if you have 
any questions regarding animals with 
chokecherry poisoning. 

'\Prunus virginiana var. demissea. 

2P. virginiana var. melanocarpa. 


P. virginiana. 
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| 1959 Wool Season Opens 
~ Megy oe on Both Bright, Dismal Notes 


February 23, 1959 


ITH shearing under way in Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and in some 
areas of California, the 1959 wool sea- 
opening. There are some dis- 
couraging and some_~ encouraging 
features in the present outlook. 

The discouraging note is an immedi- 
ate one. It lies in the report carried 
in some eastern trade publications that 
wool buyers are counting on the idea 
that growers will sell their wool before 
March 31, in order to take advantage of 
the 1958 incentive payment program. 
If this proves true, commentators say 
“there are slim chances of any improve- 
ment in the market.” 

Growers are being cautioned 


son is 


not to 


be pressured into selling their wool at 


than full market value, because 
they are assured of the same incentive 
price level, 62 cents, for the 1959-60 
marketing year as is available under the 
current year. 

While most of the encouraging 
tors are of a broad nature, they do exist. 
Miss Ruth Jackendoff, director of the 
Wool Bureau's Department of Econom- 
ics and Statistics, covers some of them 
in a release late in January on the ap- 
parel wool situation. 

“The general business recovery in- 
cluding textiles did not begin to gather 
momentum until the fourth quarter of 
1958,”" Miss Jackendoff points out. “As 
a result, anticipated textile require- 
ments for the 1958 fall-winter season 
were substantially short of actual 
mand as it developed subsequently. 
While total apparel wool consumption 
for the January-November 1958 period 
was off 13 percent from the correspond- 
ing 1957 period, average weekly rates 
rose almost steadily from the December 
1957 low of 3.2 million pounds. Since 
May 1958, these rates have never been 
below four million pounds. However, to 
qualify as ‘measures of significant re- 
covery,’ the rates would have to rise and 
be sustained at five to six million 
pounds weekly, as in 1955, 1956 and the 
early months of 1957. 

“Trade reports lead to the belief that 
an important volume of retail sales was 
lost due to the shortage of wool mer- 
chandise during the last quarter of 
1958. Unlike the filament yarn fabric 
trades, which carry inventories of grey 
goods that can be converted at short 
notice, the wool textile industry was 
not in a position to take full advantage 


less 


fac- 


de- 
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of accelerated demand for its products. 
Serious shortages of men’s and boys’ 
cold weather garments developed to- 
ward the end of the year and will en- 
courage retail commitments in these 
lines to be substantially higher for the 
1959 cold weather season.” 

Miss Jackendoff also cites figures to 
show that retailers probably worked off 
all kinds of clothing stocks during 1958. 
“The output of 204 million yards of 
woven wool fabrics during the first 
three quarters of 1958 was 11 percent 
below the corresponding 1957 yardage. 
It has been typical of recession periods 
since the end of World War II that 


women’s wear wool yardage has been 
better maintained than men’s wear 
wool yardage. . The 1957-58 recession 
was no exception, as women’s wear yard- 
age fell only three percent in contrast 
to a 20 percent drop in men’s wear yard- 
age. This contrast is also evident in 
consumer expenditures for clothing dur- 
ing the three-quarter period. While 
the total was on a par with 1957, ex- 
penditures for women’s and children’s 
clothing were one percent ahead and 
those for men’s and boys’ clothing were 
two percent behind. Since there was 
practically no change in the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics consumer ap- 
parel price index, it is probabe that 
retailers worked off stocks of all kinds 
of clothing to an important degree.” 

The record of consumer expenditures, 
Miss Jackendoff states, confirms the 
fact that the 1958 recession in clothing 
textiles was largely a matter of reduc- 
ing retail inventories. 

Another significant development dur- 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 


WEEK ENDING 
Clean Basis 
Prices 


( 
( 


FEBRUARY 20, 


1959 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon 
Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 


% % 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple $1.05—1.10 
Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing .I8—1.05 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing... 90 95 
One-half Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing... 
Three-eighths Blood: 
Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
Ave. French Combing 
One-quarter Blood: 
Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple.. 85 90 46 
Ave, French Combing ; P 85 47 
Low-quarter Blood: : 85 41 


*“Common & Braid 15 80 40 
ORIGINAL BAG 

Fine: 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 1.00 


*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing .95 
ORIGINAL 


1.05 57 
1.00 59 


Fine: 
Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 1.10—1.15 54 
Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 1.05—1.10 55 
Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing 90 95 57 
8 Months (1” and over)....... 85— .90 55 
Fall (%4” and over).. 80— .85 56 


(1) Wools grown in the ‘ 
including Arizona and New 
and Oklahoma. 


Mexico, 


(2) 

heavier in shrinkage. 
assist in estimating 
grease 
quoted. 


In order to 
been converted to 
various shrinkages 


(3) 
Prices 


Estimated price. No sale reported. 


TERRITORY 


range areas of Washington, 
and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where 


greas / 
basis equivalents. 
determined in this manner are largely nominal. 


$ .46 49 59 $ 43— 4 
44— AT 60 .39- 
4A0— 42 6 35- 


A9— 52 54 46— .48 
-46— .48 43— 


50 51 44 : 
46 5B: 41— .42 


16 49 4 4 
42 45 49 41- 
AT 50 43 .46- 
44 48 42 44 


WOOLS (1) 


A3— .45 59 41 A 
o9— 41 61 27 — 


BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


.51— .53 58 4A6— 48 62. «4 44 
A7— .50 59 4A43— .45 63 .3S Al 
.29— .41 61 35 3 65 .381— .33 
28— .41 58 .36— .38 61 .33— .35 
oo— .of 59 oo— .35 62 '30— By 
the 


Oregon, intermountain States, 


mostly bright in color and moderate in 
they are considerably darker in color and 


wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
Conversions have been made for 
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ing the past year, Miss Jackendoff 
emphasizes was the “strengthening 
position of the worsted end of the tex- 
tile business.” “Worsted mills were the 
real sufferers in the wool textile crises 
of past years,” says Miss Jackendoff, 
“whereas woolen mills managed fairly 
well until the recent recession. The 
recovery in total apparel wool consump- 
tion since the early part of 1958 was 
entirely due to the pickup in the 
worsted system. Should woolens ex- 
perience a similar recovery, a much 
more secure situation would prevail in 
the industry during 1959.” 

Most of the increase in the output of 
civilian apparel fabrics of worsted 
constructions was in men’s wear fab- 
rics. “If this improvement in men’s 
wear worsted fabric output should con- 
tinue, it would mean an extra shot-in- 
the-arm to the anticipated recovery in 
apparel wool consumption because this 
construction cannot utilize reprocessed 
or reused wool,” Miss Jackendoff 
continues. “However, it should not be 
overlooked that the improvement has 
been most conspicuous in the very light 
weight fabrics.” 

The future outlook of the domestic 
market depends greatly on develop- 
ments in world markets. On this point 
Miss Jackendoff comments: “October 
and November wool operations in the 
United Kingdom showed positive signs 
that an improvement has started and 
is most evident in those sections where 
the recession was first apparent. The 
Commonwealth Economic Committee 
recently reported that the downward 
trend in chief wool consuming coun- 
tries appears to have been checked or 
reversed.” 

Apparently the pressure of rising 
demand is beginning to exert some in- 
fluence on world wool prices. All 


Dominion auctions have shown consist- 
ent strength. The Daily News Record 
of February 20 reports the following 
prices at Adelaide and Newcastle auc- 
tions, on a clean basis, landed in Bos- 
ton with duty of 2514 cents a pound 
paid. 
Adelaide Newcastle 
$1.31 
1.26 
Lze 
1.25 
Pe 
1.19 


Type 
55 (64-70s wp) 
62 (64s wp) 
63 (60-64s wp) 
78 (64s good av.) 
64 (60s wp) 
80 (60s good av.) 

423-2 (58-60s) 

424-3 (56-58s) 

425-4 (50-56s) 


iy ty: 
a. kK OV: 


ne a ee 
— et ee aw) 
bo ol 


~ 
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Western Sales 
ARIZONA: 


Stormy weather is said to be retard- 
ing shearing somewhat. Up to February 
18 sales of five 1959 clips were reported. 
The Paradise Sheep Company sold their 
clip to Nichols & Company at 35 cents. 
Nichols also bought the Manterola 
Estate wool at 341% cents and the Mud 
Lake Livestock Company clip at 34 
cents. Pacific Mills purchased the Rob- 
ert J. Pouquette clip at 32 cents and 
that of A & E Sheep Company at 31 


cents. 
COLORADO: 


At Eaton a pool of tips and tag wools 
totaling around 137,000 pounds was sold 
at 161% cents a pound, grease basis. 


IDAHO: 


At the time of the National Conven- 
tion an Idaho clip in storage in Portland 
was sold at 43 cents. The pre-shearing 
tags, it is reported, were scoured out 
and brought 50 cents. With this good 
price for the tags, the grower figured 


lke Asks Agriculture Program Changes 


RESIDENT Eisenhower, in his Jan- 


uary 29 message to Congress on 
agriculture, made this recommendation: 

“IT recommend that prices for those 
commodities subject to mandatory sup- 
ports be related to a percentage of the 
average market price during the imme- 
diately preceding years. The appro- 
priate percentage of the average market 
price should be discretionary with the 
Secretary of Agriculture at a level not 
less than 75 and not more than 90 per- 
cent of such average in accordance with 
the general guidelines set forth in the 
law. Growers of corn, our most valu- 
able crop, have already chosen, by 
referendum vote, program changes 
which include supports based on such 
an average of market prices. 
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“If, despite the onrush of science in 
agriculture, resulting in dramatic in- 
creases in yields per acre, the Congress 
still prefers to relate price supports 
to existing standards, the Secretary 
should be given discretion to establish 
the level in accordance with the guide- 
lines now fixed by law for all commod- 
ities except those for which supports 
presently are mandatory. 

“Either of these changes would be 
constructive. The effect of either would 
be to reconcile the farm program with 
the facts of modern agriculture, to re- 
duce the incentive for unrealistic pro- 
duction, to move in the direction of 
easing production controls, to permit 
the growth of commercial markets and 
to cut the cost of Federal programs.” 


! 


he averaged about 43 cents per pound 
for his 1958 clip. 
MONTANA: 

Three thousand fleeces of 1958 ewes 
wool sold in eastern Montana at 37 
cents per grease pound. For 9000 
pounds of lambs wool 32 cents per 
grease pound was paid recently. 
OREGON: 

Pacific Wool Growers report the sale 
of a choice lot of fine staple original 
bag wool at 41 cents, or about $1.16 
clean, landed Boston. They also have 
moved substantial quantities of medium 
lambs wool at 37 and 38 cents, and fine 
lambs wool at 32 to 35 cents. Some 
50,000 pounds of average short French 
combing wool was sold by Pacific at 98 
cents and $1.00, or about 38 and 40 
cents in the grease. 

EASTERN SOUTH DAKOTA AND 
MINNESOTA: 

Shearing is reported as under way 
in the southern part of Minnesota. Of- 
fers on these early shorn medium wools 
range from 28 to 32 cents per pound. 
Practically all old wool is reported 
cleared out of this area, except for fall 
shorn lambs wool, of which there is 
quite a little held at feeders’ quarters. 
There is practically no shearing of 
lambs at present, our reporter states, 
due to the heavy penalty invoked on 
shorn lambs at the markets. 

TEXAS: 

Wool buyers have been picking up 
what is left of the 1958 12-months wool, 
estimated all the way from three to five 
million pounds. One of the larger re- 
cent sales was that of 150,000 pounds 
of original bag held by the Sonora Woo! 
& Mohair Company at 42 to 48% cents. 
Small lots, however, are being picked 
up daily. 

Around five million pounds, or nearly 
half of the 1959 mohair clip is reported 
by Al Sledge in the San Angelo Stand- 
ard as under contract. “Going” prices 
are given as 861% cents for adult hair 
and $1.165 for kid hair. 
WASHINGTON: 

A 1958 Washington fine wool clip was 
sold to the Pendleton Woolen Mills dur- 
ing the National Convention at 43 cents 
a pound. Shrinkage of this clip is esti- 
mated at between 57 and 58 percent. 
WYOMING: 

Late in February, these sales of 1958 
wools were reported by O. T. Evans: 
23,000 pounds at 3134 cents; 110,000 
pounds at 32 cents; 34,000 pounds at 
3714 cents; 93,000 pounds at 4114 cents; 
76,000 pounds at 4254 cents; and 36,000 
pounds at 441 cents; all f.o.b. Casper. 
Clean price, delivered Boston, is esti- 
mated at $1.00. 
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Leaner, Lighter Lambs. . . 


(Continued from page 16) 


er value to the consuming public than 
the competing cuts from the lamb car- 
cass. 

The next question to the food chain 
meat merchandisers was designed to 
obtain their views of the effectiveness 
of lamb promotion work. Each was 
asked to comment on the effectiveness 
of the lamb promotion program which 
had been conducted in his area. 
Twelve companies reported that a pro- 
gram had been conducted in their 
areas. The majority of those, 58 per- 
cent, reported that they felt the pro- 
gram was effective. The remainder, 42 
percent, said they “couldn’t tell” 
whether or not it was effective. None 
said the program was not effective. 


Improved Promotion Material 


Food chain merchandisers who were 
acquainted with the promotion mate- 
rial distributed by the ASPC lamb 
promotion department were asked to 
comment on ways in which it could be 
improved. Many of them said that the 
material is excellent as it is. The fol- 
lowing comments indicate the general 
nature of the ways in which these re- 
tailers feel the promotional material 
can be improved. 

1. More consumer education on the 
value of lamb in the protein diet. 

2. Step up promotional material in 
popular magazines where it will be 
read by consumers. Ease off in trade 
publications—we know the story. 

3. Continue to help promote the less 
desirable lamb cuts, such as_ stews, 
breasts, etc. Other cuts sell quickly in 
our market. 

4. Much thought should be given to 
improving the distribution methods in 
order that the material reaches store 
level. 

5. Consult with the virious meat mer- 
chandisers in different sections of the 
country and actually find out first hand 
which portion of the lamb needs the pro- 
motional effort most—then point the 
promotional material primarily in that 
direction. 

6. More emphasis could be placed on 
various uses of lamb in many dishes 
other than just roasts, chops, etc. 


Consumer Value of Lamb 


The next question asked in this sur- 
vey was: “As compared to other prin- 
cipal meats handled by your company, 
is lamb generally a good consumer 
value?” A majority of those replying, 
67 percent, said “Yes”; 33 percent said 
“No.” The principal reasons given as 
to why they felt lamb is not as good a 
consumer value as other meats were 
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two: price and quality. Typical com- 
ments about price were: 

1. Price is too high compared to 
other meats. 

2. With lamb and beef prices running 
approximately the same, customers feel 
beef is better value. 

3. When lamb prices are in line with 
other meats, they move at retail; if not, 
they really slow up. 

4. Lamb is priced out of the market 
due to a very high wholesale cost during 
most of the year. 

5. The ratio of fat and bone to edible 
meat is considered too great by most 
consumers. 

Although it may be comforting to 
know that two-thirds of these retail 
distributors consider lamb a good con- 
sumer value, it is also a clear flag of 
warning that one-third of them think 
the opposite. 

It is a warning because that re- 
sponse represents the reaction of con- 
sumers to your product. When a 
retailer labels a product a good value, 
he is thinking of the appeal that pro- 
duct has to consumers. Retailers will 
push, feature, advertise and promote 
those products which consumers want 
because that is the retailer’s method of 
competing and building sales. 

These replies indicate that lamb pro- 
ducers face the continuing economic 
problem of finding technological ways 
of reducing the cost of producing their 
product. This is the only way it can be 
kept competitive at wholesale and re- 
tail levels to meet the competition 
from other meats. 

By way of indicating the kind of com- 
petition which is faced, many of you 
know, I’m sure, that the cost of produc- 
ing broiler chickens has been reduced 
by about one cent per pound per year 
for the last ten years. In the pork field, 
Dean Earl Butz, Purdue University, 
former Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, said recently in a speech that he 
felt technological developments of the 
near future would open the way for a 
great reduction in the cost of producing 
pork. 


Lamb Marketing Practices 


The next question asked the food 
chain merchandisers was: “Has the 
present seasonal pattern of lamb ship- 
ments interfered with effective mer- 
chandising by retailers?” Again, the 
answers were distributed about evenly 
among the respondents—53 _ percent 
answered “Yes” and 47 percent an- 
swered “No.” Some of the comments 
on the reasons for answering “Yes” to 
this question are given below: 

1. Too much weight on lamb from 
November to March due to excessive 
feeding. Retailers cannot sell over-fat 
lamb profitably. 


2. Interferes only when we run into 
too many winter lambs. 

3. When U. S. Choice lambs are heavy 
and wasteful, lamb does not move so 
well. 

4. Lambs dropped in late fall hit 
Easter market too high for maximum 
sales; those dropped in spring hit fall 
and winter market too heavy due to 
abundance of cheap feed—also they are 
in direct competition to heavy supplies 
of beef, pork and poultry. 

5. Creates “peaks and valleys” which, 
in turn, keep prices fluctuating to such 
a degree that some confusion and some 
resentment occurs among lamb consum- 
ers. 

6. Short supply at times, 
higher prices. 

7. Cuts from heavier lamb carcasses 
meet consumer resistance in this area 

Again, the responses to this question 
carry a flag of warning about an aspect 
of lamb marketing which can profit by 
a change. Improvement in year-around 
availability is one of the most important 
ways in which the broiler and beef in- 
dustries have raised the consumer 
appeal of their products in recent years. 


causing 


Consumer Acceptance 


We then asked the food chain mer- 
chandisers for any recommendations 
which they would care to make to lamb 
and sheep growers for improvement in 
consumer acceptance of lamb meat. (A 
number of these comments are listed 
on the table below.) 

The principal recommendations are 
that you produce leaner meat, that you 
produce it in a more even, year-around 
supply, and that you produce lambs that 
are lighter in weight. These recom- 
mendations are in response to the pref- 
erence which retailers see in the selec- 
tion of meats at their retail meat 
counters. 

Lamb producers must recognize that 
the competition among meat cuts in the 
retail meat counter is indeed intensive. 
Under self-service, the customer’s 
choice is free and direct. In order to 
capture and hold consumer attention, 
it is necessary that each product be a 
good consumer value. 

In addition to the data reported above, 
we have obtained from NAFC member 
companies other information on lamb 
sales which may be of interest to you. 
These other data indicate the kind of 
consumer acceptance for lamb which 
is of great importance to you. 

For example, we have been receiving 
lamb tonnage data from _ individual 
stores and supermarkets of member 
companies all over the United States. 
One of these companies located in 
Washington, D. C., a good lamb market, 
reports that for a number of its stores, 
the average or ordinary volume of lamb 
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is about 500 pounds per week. When a 
lamb sale was conducted, tonnage per 
store jumped to about 4,000 to 5,000 
pounds in a single week, a rise of from 
8 to 10 times above normal. This is 
extremely important to the retail mer- 
chandiser because it indicates the wide 
acceptance this product has when it is 
forcefully and effectively brought to the 
attention of consumers as a good value. 
It indicates that a large number of con- 
sumers like lamb, even though the per 
capita consumption of it is not high in 
relation to beef, pork, or chicken. 

Another way of illustrating this broad 
appeal to consumers which lamb enjoys 
is found from the records of another 
company in the New York-New England 
area. This company reports that lamb 
tonnage is consistently, week after 
week, about 5 percent of its total meat 
department tonnage. During a recent 
lamb sale, tonnage of lamb rose to 22 
percent of the total meat department 
tonnage. In the weeks following the 
sale, lamb tonnage remained stable at 
about 5 percent of the total. 

The appeal and consumer acceptance 
of lamb meat which are now present are 


of lamb meat which is now present is 
being jeopardized by the production of 
some lambs which are too heavy or 
have excess or wasty fat on the car- 
casses. 

I realize that many things such as the 
feed supply and the government pay- 
ment program for wool affect size and 
weight of market lambs. As I have 
pointed out, the competition between 
different meats in the retail meat de- 
partment counter is exceedingly in- 
tense. I reported to you previously the 
comments which the food chain retail- 
ers made about how you can produce 
lamb with greater consumer acceptance. 
The principal theme of that message 
was: “Produce smaller lambs of desir- 
able quality for market and produce 
less fat, wasty lambs.” 

These comments indicate your pri- 
mary obligation for improvement in the 
marketing of lambs. I would like now 
to turn to a discussion of our obliga- 
tions and point out to you how we are 
attempting to improve the marketing of 
lamb meat. 

One of our first and foremost obliga- 
tions is to present your product to 


Retailers Offer Suggestions on Lamb 


ISTED below are several suggestions which food chain merchandisers of 
lamb recommend be followed by lamb growers to improve consumer accept- 
ance of lamb meat. The recommendations were brought out through a survey 


of lamb merchandising conducteded by the National Association of Food Chains. 


Find a cheaper method of growing and feeding lambs. 


In this way lamb 


could be more competitive in price to other meats at retail level. 


Raise lighter lambs. 


Seek improvement in general conformation 


Leaner meat—uniform supply. 


a higher consistent quality. 


Try to market lambs that are not too heavy and wasteful—continue to 
promote fore quarter cuts. 

Lamb and sheep growers need to do much work on finding ways to im- 
prove conversion—with 14 to % lb. day gain, cost of gain is too high. 
These people must learn how to produce an 81-83 lb. lamb carcass that 
will be profitable to feed out, and give Mrs. Homemaker just about half 
as much undesirable fat as she now gets. A well-controlled selection and 
feeding program of brood stock is a must if they expect to get their share 
of the market. A program to de-emphasize over-fat carcasses in favor of 
one with improved ratio of leg, loin and shoulder cuts to the belly cuts, 
with good marbling, with minimum of rind covering should be under way 
now. 

The lambs are too heavy. 

Through controlled feeding methods, produce a lamb with a minimum of 
waste fat on the outside (put the fat in the meat). Market lambs before 
they get too big to be an ideal retail size animal. Also, through a con- 
trolled breeding program, some of the marketing peaks and valleys 
could be smoothed out. 

Continued advertising and more brochures on different cuts of lamb. 

Do a better job of educating the public on the fine eating qualities and 
nutritious value of lamb. 

. We feel that a strong educational program in regard to proper prepara- 
tion of lamb would help improve consumer acceptance of lamb. 

Lighter weight lamb the year round. 

Greater production. 

Should be more effectively advertised in women’s magazines. 

Keep weights down—less waste, choicer eating. 

The ratio of fat and bone to edible meat is considered too great by most 
consumers. 
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consumers in clean, sanitary packages 
in the kind and form of cuts and the 
kind of atmosphere consumers want. 
This we are doing. All of you are aware 
of the great changes which have oc- 
curred in meat retailing by virtue of 
the self-service revolution. Nowhere in 
the world will you find meat packaged 
so neatly, attractively, under such san- 
itary conditions, and with such avail- 
ability to consumers as you find in U. S. 
supermarkets. 

Another obligation, which is a joint 
one between lamb producers and food 
retailers, is that of promotion of the 
product. This is something you are 
doing through your National Live Stock 
and Meat Board and your American 
Sheep Producers Council in a most con- 
structive way. 

It is something we are doing by ad- 
vertising meat products 52 weeks of the 
year. Within the last year, we obtained 
and distributed a large number of meat 
recipe books and we are continuing to 
advise and suggest ways to NAFC 
member companies to present meat in 
more attractive ways to their customers. 

Another obligation which we have is 
that of lowering the cost of retailing 
lamb to the minimum consistent with 
good service for our customers. This 
is a continuing effort of food chains. 
Improvement and increase in produc- 
tivity in meat department efficiency 
receive constant attention. 

In the NAFC weekly Bulletin, we 
report information from any reliable 
sources on meat department efficiency. 
We also act as a clearing house for new 
ideas from all of our members. In addi- 
tion, we conduct meat department clin- 
ics in which the meat merchandisers 
meet to exchange ideas on productivity, 
customer service and the mer- 
chandising of your product. These 
meetings are extremely important in 
maintaining and improving the low cost 
of marketing your product. 


sales, 


Farmer-Retailer Marketing 


Another important obligation which 
we in the food industry feel to the pro- 
ducers of lamb and other farm products 
is expressed in the Farmer-Retailer 
Marketing Program. This is an action 
program designed to do two things: 
1. help producers overcome critical mar- 
keting situations which occur when the 
supply of a product becomes a burden 
on the market; 2. help farmers find 
new and more effective ways to pro- 
mote and to present their products to 
consumers. 

Under the Farmer-Retailer Marketing 
Program, we have in the 22 years of its 
existence, conducted over 400 special 
separate sales campaigns of promotions 
on behalf of farm food products which 
have been in a critical marketing sit- 
uation. These have been conducted on 
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nearly every farm food product, includ- 
ing lamb. 

The other phase of the Farmer- 
Retailer Marketing Program—the re- 
search phase—in which we cooperate 
with producers in achieving better ad- 
justment to changing market conditions, 
also can be helpful. About a year ago, 
representatives of the American Sheep 
Producers Council came to the National 
Association of Food Chains asking for 
certain kinds of specific data on lamb 
sales. They wanted detailed records 
from food chain companies which were 
not available from any other sources. 

Starting in June, 1958, member com- 
panies of the National Association of 
Food Chains began submitting individ- 
ual store sales and lamb tonnage data 
to our office. The data are then sent to 
the American Sheep Producers Council. 
These data are being collected from 22 
separate companies in a total of 12 mar- 
kets throughout the United States. 
They are designed to show changes in 
lamb tonnage and total meat sales in 
individual stores and companies from 
week to week for a period of one year. 

It may interest you to know that in 
the entire period of existence of the 
Farmer-Retailer Marketing Program, 
which is almost the entire life of the 
National Association of Food Chains, 
this research project is the most com- 
prehensive and costly which we have 
conducted. We sincerely hope that this 
effort will be of great value to you. It 
expresses the cooperation between food 
chains and farmers which has been an 
important factor in improving market- 
ing efficiency. 

To sum up, these activities are but 
a small sample of the cooperation to be 
observed in America’s pace-setting food 
industry. The growing realization that 
we are all on the same team is a key to 
continuing success of the individual 
free enterprise system in our increas- 
ingly complex society. No one segment 
of the industry—farmer, processor or 
distributor—can long fulfill its func- 
tion, its very reason for existence, of 
serving the consumer better, without 
the support and cooperation of the 
others. Each is dependent on the other. 
Food on the farm is not on the table. 
The producer needs the processor and 
the distributor. The processor depends 
on the producer and distributor and the 
distributor must have the processor and 
producer for the products wanted and 
needed by his customers—and the con- 
sumer is boss! 

Your organization has been outstand- 
ing as a member of this farm-to-table 
team. The benefits of working together 
for the public good have rebounded to 
the credit of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and its members. We 
congratulate you on your constructive 
leadership and forward-looking policies. 
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NEWS FROM 


608 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


AMEMBERSHIP activity in Woolens 
and Worsteds of America was ac- 
celerated during the month of Febru- 
ary, with a number of mills already 
signed up in support of the associa- 
program to increase the sales 
American-made wool 


tion’s 
and prestige of 
products. 

G. Norman Winder, president of the 
stated that Woolens and 
Worsteds of America officials were 
greatly encouraged by the initial re- 
sponse to the membership drive. 

He praised executives of the Nation- 
al Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
Wool Manufacturers Council of the 
Northern Textile Association, the Phil- 
adelphia Wool and Textile Association, 
and the Felt Association for their 
enthusiastic cooperation and the letters 
of endorsement which they sent to 
their respective memberships. Among 
these was a powerful membership 
appeal to textile mills from William I. 
Kent, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers, and vice 
president of WAWA. 

Mr. Winder disclosed that the Wool 
Promotion Fund of the Wool Trade 
would take combined association mem- 
bership and that numerous individual 
memberships were expected from firms 
who are members of the Knitted Out- 
erwear Association and the Jersey 
Institute. All three of these organiza- 
tions played roles in the formation of 
WAWA. 


association, 


A new fashion-and-fabric concept for 
£{&% country and suburban apparel 
“County Fair” American-made woolens 

will be introduced this fall by WAWA 
as its first across-the-trade fashion 
promotion. 

The all-family fashion campaign is 
being readied as a key feature of the 
American Wool Month in 
September, 1959. The timeliness of 
this event is emphasized by the fact 
that this year is the 150th anniversary 
of the county fair in the United States. 
an introduction which can be directly 
credited to the American wool industry 

The county fair was introduced in 
1809 by a Pittsfield, Mass., woolen mill 
owner, Elkanah Watson, as an occasion 
to dramatically display two unusual 
sheep to townspeople and _— sheep- 
growers in the area. 

Today, the fair holds the recognized 
position of “greatest rural side-show in 
America,” a_ big-business' institution 
with a calendar of over 2000 state and 


second 


county fairs, pulling an annual na- 
tional total attendance of 85 million 
people. 

Cooperating with the WAWA promo- 
tion, leading U. S. mills and high fash- 
ion designers will participate with 
gay, specially created “County Fair” 
and “Come-to-the-Fair’ American 
woolen and worsted sportswear and ac- 
cessories for men, women, teenagers 
and children. 

The “County Fair” promotional cam- 
paign planned by WAWA includes a 
steady flow of news and feature arti- 
cles and photographs in all consumer 
media and a national network TV tie- 
in. 

Retail store merchandising will in- 
clude display material, counter cards, 
mats and other selling aids, and tie-ins 
with local county fairs, 4-H clubs and 
Future Farmers of America. 


JAWA is cooperating with the fash- 
ion editors of Esquire Magazine 
on a new menswear color promotion, 
entitled “Burnished Browns,” which is 
to be introduced on the retail level for 
this year’s fall selling season. 
Another important result of WAWA’s 
cooperation with the Esquire fashion 
staff is an agreement by this magazine 
to alter its editorial policy in descrip- 
tions of American-made woolens and 
worsteds. Previously, such domesti- 
cally produced fabrics were identified 
merely as “woolen or worsted,” while 
imported fabrics included the country 
of origin. Henceforth, the magazine 
reports, American-made woolens and 
worsteds will be editorially described, 
in the same manner as Scottish tweeds, 
British woolens, ete. 


667F\HE American Wool Round-Up from 

Sheep to Shop,” a fact sheet con- 
taining American wool industry statis- 
tics, historical data, terminology, and 
an interesting compilation of new, 
novel and picturesque information and 
anecdotes about American-made wool 
products will be published by WAWA 
early in March. 


i new service introduced by 
£&% WAWA this month is an “American 


Wool Clip Sheet,” which is being dis- 
tributed to all elements of the nation’s 
press, as well as radio, TV and house 
organ editors. Briefly stated, it consists 
of a series of specially prepared feature 
and news articles on timely and little- 
known features of American wool. 
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Scrapte Diagnosed in Three 
U.S: Flocks; Symptoms Given 


CRAPIE has recently been diagnosed 

in three U. S. sheep flocks. 

The December 1958 Animal Morbidity 
Report of the Animal Disease Eradica- 
tion Division of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service lists an outbreak in an 
Illinois flock and in an Oregon flock. 
Within recent weeks, the diagnosis of 
scrapie in a California flock has also 
been confirmed. 

When scrapie is found in a flock, all 
exposed sheep are slaughtered and in- 
demnity paid the owner on a Federal- 
State equal participation basis. Infected 
premises are thoroughly cleaned and 
disinfected and placed under a 90-day 
quarantine. 

Animals sold from the infected flock 
are traced and under certain conditions 
slaughtered. Frequent inspections of 
these flocks are made by Federal and 
State veterinary officials. 

For convenient reference, “Symptoms 
of Scrapie in Sheep,” an_ illustrated 
pamphlet (ARS-91-8) just released by 
the Agricultural Research Service, is 
reprinted here. 


SYMPTOMS OF SCRAPIE IN SHEEP 


Agricultural Research Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


The indications of scrapie may vary 
considerably from one case to another. 
Those presented here are a composite 
of symptoms observed by State and Fed- 
eral veterinarians in 19 States. 

The disease has appeared between 
the known extremes of three and 43 
months after last known natural ex- 
posure. Most of the animals showed 
symptoms 10 to 34 months after last 
known natural exposure. When sheen 
and goats are inoculated by injection 
directly into the brain for experimental 
purposes, the incubation period is four 
to 22 months. 

Because of its long incubation period, 
scrapie has not been found in sheep 
under 18 months of age in the United 
States. In the American experience, 
most of the animals contracting the 
disease were from 2/4 to 4 years old, 
several were 5'% to 6 years old, and 
one was 8 years old. 

In the early stages of the disease the 
animal is nervous and apprehensive. 
There may be slight tremors of the head 
and neck and rapid muscular tremors 
of the thighs and flanks. Often one of 
the early signs is loss of weight in spite 
of continued good appetite. Some loss 
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of wool may also be noticed. There is 
no appreciable rise in temperature. 

These early symptoms, which may be 
overlooked, are not constant—they may 
be present one day and absent the next. 
Continued observation of suspected 
animals is required. 

In many cases, rubbing is the first 
sign noticed. This is the outstanding 
symptom, from which the English name 
of the disease is derived. Before the 
disease runs its course, buttocks, flanks, 
and sides may be scraped free of wool, 
from scratching against fences, trees, 
and walls. 

Two ewes in Indiana rubbed off prac- 
tically all of their wool. Some sheep 
rub their heads as well as other parts 
of the body. The skin where the wool 
has been rubbed off is normal except for 
the damage caused by rubbing. 

When a person rubs the sheep’s back, 
loins, or thighs, there is usually a char- 
acteristic “‘scratch reflex,” manifested 
by nibbling movements of the lips, lick- 
ing motions of the tongue; raising, 
lowering, and turning of the head. 
Wiggling the tail stump, and vigorous 
movement of skin and fleece in the area 
of the tailhead may be apparent. 

In rare cases the typical scratch re- 
flex may be absent, as it was in an 
infected ram and ewe found in Cali- 
fornia in 1957. An ejaculation reflex 
was observed in a California ram in 
1955 when the animal was rubbed on 
the back. Animals may bite their lips 
and legs, causing skin abrasions and 
bleeding, and some pull out wool with 
their teeth. 

Head and neck are often held in un- 
usual positions, the ears droop, lips and 
facial muscles may twitch, and bleating 
is weak and tremulous. The wool be- 
comes dry, lusterless, and dead to the 
touch. Ewes may abort, lambs may die 
at birth, and milk flow is reduced. 

As the disease progresses, there is 
evidence of slight incoordination when 
the animal moves, a tendency to stum- 
ble when it leaps too high to clear low 
objects, the gait is stilted, and the ani- 
mal may have convulsive seizures after 
rough handling. 

Other symptoms are frequent drib- 
bling of urine, periodic grinding of the 
teeth, and a tendency to stay away from 
the flock. There is some kind of impair- 
ment of the vision, evidenced by fixed 
and staring eyes, by movement of the 
eyeballs from side to side in some ani- 


mals, and by instances of afflicted sheep 
colliding with things. 

The animal may have a period of par- 
tial recovery, with a small gain in 
weight and improved vision, but it may 
also retain its excitability, scratch re- 
flex, and lack of coordination, especially 
of the hind quarters. 

There is a gradual progression of par- 
tial paralysis, emaciation, prostration, 
perhaps linked with running movements 
of the feet, and death. 

The course of the disease, from the 
noted symptoms until death, 
from a few weeks to several 


earliest 
may run 
months. 
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February 24, 1959 


OR the first time since late last Octo- 

ber, slaughter lamb prices ran the 
course of a full month without dropping 
at least somewhat below the price at 
which they had opened the period. 

As the end of February loomed, 
slaughter lamb prices were steady to 50 
cents higher at most terminal markets 
than they had been during late January. 
The steady to higher trend came de- 
spite a continued swollen supply of 
lambs, many of which remained on the 
heavy side. 

Currently bulging receipts at termi- 
nal markets remained much larger than 
those of the same period of a year ago. 

During the opening week of February, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reported “sheep and lamb receipts at 
major midwest terminal markets fell 
12 percent short of the receipts of last 
week (the final week of January), but 
were still 38 percent larger than for 
the corresponding week of 1958.” 

The second week of February was 
the same story all over again, as USDA 
figures indicated sheep and lamb re- 
ceipts at the 12 major terminal outlets 
were 8 percent greater than during the 
first week of February and 36 percent 
above the same period of 1958. 

So far during 1959, Federally inspect- 
ed slaughter of sheep and lambs at 
major market centers has totaled 1,615,- 
936 head. This is 327,201 head greater 
than during the opening six weeks of 
1958. (See the price and slaughter table 
on this page.) 

Weighty lambs continued to exert a 
bearish influence upon both the live and 
dresse’ markets during the period, as 
is evidenced by this information: 

Heavier lambs were continually under 
pressure from buyers, were slower to 
sell and were subject to discounts of 50 
cents to $3.50 at almost all of the major 
markets. 

Heavier carcasses were also under al- 
most constant pressure, moved slowly 
and were discounted sharply. At New 
York, choice grade carcasses weighing 
55 to 65 pounds sold at $3 lower than 
45- to 55-pound choice grade carcasses, 
and were once again selling 75 cents to 
$1 lower than good grade carcasses of 
all weights. 

Although the live market strength- 
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Slaughter Lamb Prices Hold Steady 
For First Time Since Late October 


ened slightly, wholesale carcass prices 
dropped again during the month. The 
few prime grade carcasses offered re- 
mained steady during the month, while 
good and choice grade carcass prices 
declined from $1.35 to $1.80. 

Prime grade slaughter lambs were 
again scarce during February, as indi- 
cated by the fact that the USDA did 
not give average prices for prime grade 
offerings for any of the terminal mar- 
kets in any of its reports through 
February 14. 

On February 19, choice grade slaugh- 
ter lambs were selling for the following 
prices at these terminal markets: 

Chicago, $18 to $20; Denver, $17.75 
to $19; Ft. Worth, $17.25 to $18; Omaha, 
$17.25 to $19, and Portland, $18 to 
$18.50. In each instance, the higher 
price quoted was for wooled offerings 
and the lower price for shorn lambs, 
except at Ft. Worth, where both shorn 
and wooled offerings were selling in the 
same price range. All quotations given 
are on lambs weighing 110 pounds or 
less; heavier lambs were discounted at 
most markets. 

Following are the prices paid for 
good and choice grade slaughter lambs 
at the major lamb markets on February 
19: 

Chicago, $17.50 to $20; Denver, $17.25 
to $18.50; Ft. Worth, $16.75 to $18; Los 
Angeles, $18.50; Ogden, $17.50 to $18; 


Omaha, $16.75 to $18.75; Portland, $17 
to $18, and Stockton, $18 to $18.50. As 
in the choice grade offerings, the higher 
price quoted, in each instance, was for 
wooled offerings and the lower price 
for shorn lambs, except at Ft. Worth, 
where both shorn and wooled offerings 
sold at equal prices, and Los Angeles, 
where no wooled offerings grading good 
and choice were received. Quotations 
again are on lambs weighing 110 pounds 
or under, with heavier lambs being dis- 
counted. 

Slaughter ewe prices remained steady 
during the month at Chicago, Denver, 
Ft. Worth, Ogden, Omaha and Portland. 
Slaughter ewe prices at Los Angeles 
were 50 cents to $1 higher, while prices 
at Stockton declined $1 on utility and 
good grade ewes. 

Good and choice grade ewes brought 
$5.50 to $8 at Chicago; $8 to $9 at Den- 
ver; $8.50 at Ft. Worth; $9 to $11 at 
Los Angeles; $7.25 to $9 at Omaha; $7 
to $9 at Portland, and $6 to $8 at Stock- 
ton. 

For cull and utility grade ewes, prices 
were at $6 to $7 at Chicago; $4.50 to 
$7.50 at Denver; $8 at Ft. Worth; $6 to 
$8 at Los Angeles; $3.50 at Ogden; $5 
to $7.50 at Omaha; $3 to $7 at Portland, 
and $4 to $6 at Stockton. 

Good and choice feeder lambs moved 
in a February price range of $16 to $21. 
The low price was paid at Portland on 
February 16, while the high was re- 
corded at Omaha throughout the month. 
The average feeder price during the 
month was approximately $18 to $19.50. 

The few medium and good grade 
feeder offerings at terminal outlets 
moved in an $18.25 to $18.50 price range. 
All transactions in these grades took 
place at the Denver market. 

Western dressed carcasses of choice 
and prime grades sold at New York on 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 


Week Ended..... 


Total U. S. Inspected Slaughter to Date 


Slaughter at Major Centers... 


Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 


Choice and Prime 
Good and Choice... 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 Pounds... 
Choice, 45-55 Pounds 


Cattle ... 
ae 
Hogs ..... aad at anee 
Sheep and Lambs 


Good, All Weights oa Peery 


Federally Inspected Slaughter—January 


“1959 1958 
Feb. 14 Feb. 15 
1,615,936 1,288,735 
232,426 206,494 
$19.62" $24.67 
19.26 23.82 
43.00 50.50 
41.25 49.50 
ets, 39.00 48.00 
1959 4958 
1,441,000 1,630,000 
Wibetica 424,000 547,000 
Midi rott 5,885,000 5,531,000 
1,322,000 1,061,000 








*Choice only; no quotations on Prime. 
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February 19 at $37.50 to $46, the same 
price at which they had opened the 
month. Good and choice grade car- 
casses were selling at $37 to $44. They 
had opened the month at $37 to $45. 


Country Sales and Contracting 


CALIFORNIA 


Early February: Several loads of 
good and choice wooled and_ shorn 
slaughter lambs, weighing 118 pounds 
and down, were reported moved in the 
Imperial Valley at $18 to $18.25. In 
northern California, a load of choice, 
around 100-pound, fall-shorn, fed lambs 
sold at $19.50, with a load of the same 
type of wooled lambs bringing $19. 
Another load of the same type of lambs 
moved at $19, delivered and with a 
guaranteed 50 percent yield. A load of 
choice, 116-pound lambs with No. 2 and 
3 pelts brought $17. 

Mid February: In the Imperial Valley, 
at least 22 loads of good and choice, 
114- to 120-pound shorn slaughter lambs 
with No. 1 pelts sold at $18.50. In the 
northern part of the State several odd 
loads of fall-shorn lambs, weighing 110 
pounds and down, brought $18.50 to $19. 


COLORADO 


Early February: In northern Colora- 
do, some 20 loads of fed lambs were 
sold delivered to Denver. Of these, 13 
loads of wooled lambs, grading good to 
mostly choice and weighing under 110 
pounds, moved at $18.50 to $18.75; two 
loads weighing 122 pounds brought 
$17.75, and five loads of shorn lambs, 
weighing 110 to 115 pounds sold at $16 
to $17. In the Arkansas Valley, two 
loads of 108-pound, wooled slaughter 
lambs sold f.o.b. the feed lot, with 4 
percent shrink at $17.75. 

Mid February: Nearly 40 loads of 
good to mostly choice, 938- to 114-pound 
wooled slaughter lambs sold in the 
northern sector of the State at $18.50 
to $19. At least seven of these loads 
were bought carrying freight benefit for 
shipment to an East Coast packer. In 
the Arkansas Valley six to eight loads 
of wooled lambs, weighing 115 pounds 
and down, moved at $18.75 to $19. 

IDAHO 

Early February: Several loads of 
high good to mostly choice wooled 
lambs, weighing under 110 pounds, sold 
at $19.25 to $19.50, with four loads with 
a 35-cent freight benefit bringing $20. 
Three loads of the same type of lambs, 
but weighing 117 pounds, moved at $19. 
Also sold were a load of 110-pound, fall- 
shorn lambs at $18.25, and a few loads 
of good, with an end of choice, wooled 
lambs, weighing up to 110 pounds, at 
$18 to $18.50. A band of breeding ewes 
also sold, with aged ewes, near lambing, 
bringing $24 to $25, and two, three and 
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four-year-old ewes, also near lambing, 
going at $34 to $35. 

Mid February: Four loads of choice, 
sorted, 105-pound, wooled lambs moved 
at $20, and five loads of 60 percent or 
better choice lambs, weighing 104 
pounds, selling at $19.50, with both lots 
having a 25- to 35-cent freight benefit. 
Six loads of mostly choice, 110- to 112- 
pound wooled lambs brought $19 to 
$19.25, and a load of choice 106-pound 
wooled lambs went for $19.50. An ad- 
ditional 10 loads of good to mostly 
choice, 108- to 110-pound wooled lambs 
brought $18.50, while a farm flock load 
of good and low choice wooled lambs, 
weighing 105 to 120 pounds, sold at $17 
on a delivered basis. Some 1,100 head 
of good, mixed-aged, bred, whitefaced 
ewes sold for immediate delivery at 
$28.50 each, f.o.b. 


NEW MEXICO 


Mid February: A few thousand good 
and choice slaughter lambs, with mostly 
No. 1 pelts sold at $16 to $16.56, with 
the latter price paid for 105- to 110- 
pound weights. Nearly two thousand 
of the same type lambs, but with 
weights of 112 to 113 pounds, moved 
at $16. 


OREGON 


Early February: About 500 Willam- 
ette Valley slaughter lambs, grading 
predominantly choice, sold at $18 to 
mostly $18.50. A load of mostly choice, 
100-pound, fall-shorn lambs sold at 
$19.50, delivered to California, and 
three decks of comparable lambs soléd 
at $19.25, delivered to Washington. A 
load of mostly choice shorn lambs, with 
No. 1 pelts and weighing 108 pounds, 
sold f.o.b., with a 4 percent shrink at 
$17.50. In the north-central sector of 
the State, 250 good and choice, 85-pound 
feeder lambs brought $17.50, delivered 
at off-truck weights, following an over- 
night stand. 

Mid February: Some 800 Willamette 
Valley slaughter lambs sold at $18 to 


LSNANNANAHLAANANKANAANAKAAAAKLAAVNNS 
DATE TO REMEMBER 


ALL applications for incentive pay- 

ments under the National Wool Act 
on sales of shorn wool and unshorn 
lambs completed before March 31, 1959, 
the end of the marketing year, must be 
filed with ASC county offices before 
April 30, 1959. 

Before decision is made about selling 
your clip, consideration should be given 
to the fact that the incentive price level 

—62 cents—is the same for the new 
marketing year as for the one ending 
this month. 
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$18.25 on a delivered basis. In the John 
Day area, a string of ewe and wether 
lambs to be born in April from 1,300 
whitefaced ewes sold at $20 for deliv- 
ery to the Baker area in September. 
These lambs are expected to be mostly 
feeders, averaging 85 pounds. 


TEXAS 


Early February: Several loads of fat 
lambs were reported sold at $16.50, with 
several loads of good, 90-pound, fall- 
shorn feeders bringing $17 and heavier 
feeders bringing $15 to $16. 


UTAH 


Early February: At least 10 loads of 
good and choice, 116-pound and down, 
wooled slaughter lambs were reported 
sold at $18.25 to $19, and a load of 
shorn lambs, with No. 1 pelts, was re- 
ported moved at $17.25. 

Mid February: Reported delivered to 
a Utah packer were several loads of 
good and choice wooled slaughter lambs, 
weighing 110 pounds and under, at 
$18.50 to $19, and a single load of 106- 
pound slaughter lambs of the same type 
at $19.25. 


WASHINGTON 


Early February: Reported sold on an 
f.o.b. basis, with 4 percent shrink were: 
a load of choice, sorted, shorn slaughter 
lambs, with No. 1 and 2 pelts and 
weighing 101 to 103 pounds, at $18.50; 
four loads of high good to choice, 106- 
to 110-pound shorn lambs at $18; a 
load of 108-pound, fall-shorn lambs at 
$18.50 and a load of 115- to 125-pound, 
fall-shorn lambs at $16, both on a de- 
livered basis; 500 aged ewes, near lamb- 
ing, at $24 to $25 a head, and 600 two, 
three and four-year-old ewes, near 
lambing, at $34 to $35 a head. 

Mid February: Sold were: five loads 
of choice, sorted, shorn lambs, with No. 
2 pelts and weighing 104 pounds, at 
$18.50; six loads of high good and 
choice,107- to 108-pound shorn lambs, 
with No. 2 pelts, at $18. These sales 
were made on an f.o.b., 4 percent shrink 
Also sold were: a load of 105- 
pound, choice, fall-shorn § slaughter 
lambs at $18.50; some 160 good and 
choice, 105-pound, wooled lambs at $17, 
and a load of farm flock lambs, grading 
utility to low choice and weighing 115 
pounds, at $15.25. These sales were 
made on a delivered basis. 

WYOMING 

Mid February: Around 1,000 good to 
choice wooled slaughter lambs, weigh- 
ing 110 pounds and down, moved out 
of the Big Horn Basin of northern Wyo- 
ming at $18.25 to mostly $18.75. The 
lambs were weighed off trucks at Den- 
ver. 


basis. 
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ol 5 as . © em Ausilary 


“In necessary things, unity; in doubrful things, liberty: in all things, charity.” 


pila saree is a Greek word, mean- 
ing “inspired by the God.” 

We are all beginning 1959 with the 
enthusiasm to put over our wool and 
lamb promotion so that everyone will 
be talking of wool and lamb. We want 
to have 25,000 girls saying “wool,” and 
as many young people saying, “that lamb 
is good.” We will believe it and talk it 
with such enthusiasm, it will be conta- 
gious and everyone else will become con- 
scious of its merits. This 
gives us something in common 
promotes cooperation between us. 


enthusiasm 
and 


We have an unselfish, satisfying pro- 
gram which benefits all persons who come 
in contact with it and one which justifies 
our enthusiasm. That’s why we are in- 
spired to talk it, live it and enjoy putting 
our efforts into it. The women and young 
people working in this Auxiliary pro- 
gram are the very finest women and 
young people in the country, and we 
will enjoy their association and accom- 
plish something worthwhile for ourselves 
and others. 

As your newly elected president, I 
appreciate the confidence you have shown 
in me. It is my humble hope to work 
with enthusiasm to help you in any way 
I can to coordinate your efforts to the 
best advantage of our projects. You have 
the really important work of our Auxil- 
iary—that of selling wool and lamb, first 
hand. 

I have worked in most civic organiza- 
tions and have never found anything for 
which I had the love and enthusiasm I 
have had for Auxiliary work. I still feel 
it after twelve years. I felt, when with 
you at the National meetings, that all 
of you, too, have this common feeling 
enthusiasm. As long as we have this, 
nothing can stop us. 

I would appreciate any constructive 
suggestions you may give that will be 
generally applicable and make our work 
more efficient. 

I suggest that you begin to plan, now, 
your two publicity campaigns for this 
year—one before the schools close and 
one beginning about August. Get more 
and more publicity—publicity that will 
create talk and more talk, 

Your directory of National officers and 
chairmen is in this issue. Please use it 
by sending: 

Press material, glossy pictures of State 
presidents and contest directors, write- 
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—Richard Baxter 





MRS. O. T. 
. New Auxiliary President 


EVANS 


ups on State presidents and contest di- 
rectors, and other news and pictures 
about your State activities that are un- 
usual and interesting to Mrs. George 
Erickson. 


—_ am ee Ht — © SS 
Auxthary Directory 
OFFICERS 
Mrs. O. T. Evans 
Walnut, Casper, 
Ist Vice President--Mrs. 
Okanogan, Washington 
Mrs. S. M 
Utah 
Mrs. R. I 


President 
1519 S. Wyoming 
Parm Dickson 
2nd Vice President Ercanbrack 

Provo, 
Secretary-Treasurer Port 
Sundance, Wyoming 
Auditor—-Mrs. Adolf Stieler 
Comfort, Texas 
Historian — Mrs. 
Shaniko, Oregon 
Mrs. Frank Ellis, Jr. 


Casper, Wyoming 


George Ward 
Corresponding Secretary 
2715 Hanway Ave., 


CHAIRMEN 


Parliamentarian Mrs. Earl Powell 


Rt. 2, Box 161C, Roswell, New 
Press Correspondent— Mrs. George Erickson 
Belle Fourche, South Dakota 


Mexico 


Lamb Promotion Mrs. Delbert Chipman 


317 E. Main, American Fork, Utah 
Revisions Committee —Mrs. Marshal! Hughes 
Redvale, Colorado 


Resolutions Committee—Mrs. Roy Laird 
Dubois, Idaho 
Publicity—-Mrs. M. J. 


Box 25, Mission San Jose, California 


Overacker, Jr. 


>_> =p ape 288" — — = ea 


Publicity ideas and names of your 
State publicity chairman to Mrs. Over- 
acker. 

Suggestions on 
Hughes. 

Orders for lamb stickers to Mrs. Dick- 
son. 

Names of your individual State lamb 
promotion chairmen to Mrs. Chipman. 

I’m looking forward to becoming bet- 
ter acquainted with all of you and work- 
ing with you. Let’s all use this recipe: 

5 parts ability 

30 parts enthusiasm 

30 parts loyalty 

30 parts cooperation 

5 parts vision 

Flavor with the spice of new ideas. 
Mix together with a sense of humor. 
Let rise in a friendly atmosphere. Bake 
over the fire of work done together, and 
serve with the sauce of fellowship. 
Result: a good Auxiliary. 

Best wishes to you all. 

—Mrs. O. T. Evans, president 
Women’s Auxiliary, NWGA 


By-Laws to Mrs. 


Vibriosis Strikes Idaho 


\UTBREAKS of 
lambing ewes have been reported 
from several different areas in Idaho. 
These reports indicate not only the pres- 
ence of the infection, but a willingness 
on the part of the growers to cooperate 
with the State Sheep Commission and 
the Idaho University research program. 
Losses have varied in outfits from a 
few head to upwards of 500 in one or 
two instances. One prominent sheep- 
man, who is experiencing his third or 
fourth outbreak, made a statement re- 
cently to the effect that the clean-up 
campaign recommended by the research 
committee has been valuable to him and 
that he is convinced that losses can be 
materially reduced by immediate re- 
moval of aborting ewes and all infected 
material from the feed yard. 


vibriosis in early 


ANCA Secretary Named 


AVID O. Appleton, for 35 years 
editor or business manager of the 
“American Cattle Producer” magazine, 


has been named acting executive- 
secretary of the American National 


Cattlemen’s Association. 

Association president G. R. “Jack” 
Milburn, Grass Range, Montana, an- 
nounced that Appleton temporarily 
would fill the post left vacant by the 
sudden death, February 17, of Radford 
S. Hall, secretary for the past three 
years. 

Mr. Milburn also announced the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Myrtle Black, the 
association’s office manager, as acting 
treasurer. 
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USDA Announces Completion 
of New Wool Processing Lab 


OMPLETION of a new plant for 

studying wool processing was an- 
nounced February 11, by Dr. Harold 
P. Lundgren, head of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Wool and Mohair 
Laboratory at Albany, California. 

It was also announced that Walter 
W. Ingenthron, Jr., a textile technolo- 
gist with extensive industrial experi- 
ence in quality control and research, 
has been added to the laboratory staff. 

The new laboratory, a_ two-story 
structure containing some 18,000 square 
feet of floor space, is part of USDA’s 
Western Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Division. The _ division’s 
main duty is to carry on a broad pro- 
gram of research on new uses of farm 
crops. 

The new plant is currently set up with 
pilot-scale equipment for processing 
raw wool into finished worsted fabrics. 
Later, additional equipment will be 
added to allow technicians to produce 
and experiment with knitted and soft 
woolen goods. 

The plant and its equipment are de- 
signed to further research into the 
cleaning of raw wool, carding, combing, 
spinning, sizing, weaving and other 
steps. Research of the past several 
years on the basic structure and chem- 
ical modification of wool will also be 
extended, with the overall objective of 
the program being to impart “minimum 
care” properties to wool garments while 
still retaining the natural good qualities 
of wool. 

The improved wool qualities sought in 
the new research program include re- 
sistance to yellowing and shrinkage, 
permanent pleating, more rapid drying 
and less need for pressing. 





MR. INGENTHRON 


Speaking of past work of the Wool 
and Mohair Laboratory and expected 
research of the new plant, Dr. Lund- 
gren said: 

“The Wool and Mohair Laboratory 
has recently developed a chemical treat- 
ment that protects wool garments 
against loss of shape, size and attrac- 
tive appearance, even after repeated 
washing in a home-type machine. 

“In laboratory studies,” he added, 
“the staff has achieved these results 
with a dipping emulsion of a modified 
epoxy resin and with mild heating of 
the fabric following the treatment. 

“In more elaborate studies, soon to 
be conducted in the new building, an 
effort will be made to adapt the treat- 
ment to commercial operations,” he 
emphasized. 

“The results we have now convince 
us that good wash-and-wear qualities 
will eventually be possible for our wool 
garments. However, we still have not 
learned how to accomplish these results 





This new laboratory facility of the USDA will be used to do further 
research into the cleaning of raw wool, carding, combing, spinning, 


sizing and weaving. 
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under commercial processing condi- 
tions,” Dr. Lundgren concluded. 

The new staff member, Mr. Ingen- 
thron, has held positions with a number 
of companies that manufacture wool 
and synthetics. In recent years he has 
served as a consultant, particularly on 
improvement in quality. 

He has served with Delaware Mills, 
Inc.; Irving Worsted Company; Pacific 
Mills and American Viscose Corpora- 
tion. He is a graduate of the Philadel- 
phia Textile Institute and for five years 
was an instructor in the Institute’s eve- 
ning school. 


CRA WNens Items. . . 


(Continued from page 17) 


(varying from several weeks to several 
months) during which applicants are 
interviewed for herder positions, the 
order is reviewed. If no skilled herders 
are available and the order meets all 
requirements insofar as wages, housing, 
etc., are concerned, it is then approved 
by the State and forwarded to the 
Regional Office. 

“From there it is sent to the United 
States Department of Labor in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for final approval. 

“This information should dispel 
many conflicting stories in regard to 
the delay in obtaining herders and also 
lead to a stronger Association, which, 
in the long run, will benefit all grow- 
ers. 

Several other important matters and 
problems were also mentioned in the 
CRA report: 

Contract Extensions 

“All CRA members are sincerely in- 
terested in the possibility of securing 
an extension of at least several years 
to the present three year contract on 
these herders. 

“Several weeks ago, Association At- 
torney Floyd Hyde, Secretary Bob Lang 
and President Philip Erro flew to 
Washington for talks with Government 
officials. One of the main purposes of 
this visit was to inquire about the pos- 
sibilities of securing the contract ex- 
tension. 

“Everyone CRA officials spoke with 
in Washington was extremely helpful 
and cooperative. Talks were held with 
officials of the Immigration Service, 
Department of Labor, members of Con- 
gress and others. 

“The Association will continue the 
work of attempting to secure an exten- 
sion of time which is so vitally needed 
by the wool industry. 

“The CRA wishes to thank the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and 
its affiliated State wool grower asso- 
ciations for their cooperation and espe- 
cially for passage of a resolution at the 
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National Convention held in January 
at Portland, in which they pledged 
support to the California Range Asso- 
ciation and assistance when needed in 
the future. 


Counsel Employed 


ago, the board of 
Association, after 
voted to hire a 


“Several weeks 
directors of the 
lengthy discussions, 
Washington counsel to represent the 
Association. Directors delayed many 
months in taking any action on this 
matter because it was felt that Wash- 
ington representation was not neces- 
sary. However, with increasing 


involvement with Government agencies 
on the herder program, and especially 
in view of the fact that the member- 
ship desires the Association to do 
everything possible to secure an exten- 
sion of the three year contract, direc- 
tors felt it was necessary to have 
Washington representation. 

“Messrs. Hyde, Lang, and Erro met 
with William S. Tyson, a Washington 
attorney, during their recent trip. They 
found Mr. Tyson to be quite able in 
handling these affairs. He had been 
highly recommended by various wool 
grower associations and farm organ- 
izations throughout the West. 


LAMB PROMOTION NEWS 


from American Sheep Producers Council 





HE unwarranted low price of live 
lamb is not news, particularly to the 
sheep producer and feeder. A_ very 
pertinent question at the time is, “What 
can be done about it?” 

Aside from the unpredicted drop in 
the live price of lamb, the sheep indus- 
try, including the ASPC, is faced with 
this dilemma: 

First of all, the ASPC tells the con- 
sumer that lamb is in plentiful supply 
and the best meat buy. This approach 
is directed toward the consumer who is 
only remotely, if at all, concerned about 
whether the sheep producer is receiving 
an equitable price for his product. The 
approach is used to encourage the 
housewife to buy more lamb which 


should, theoretically, generate compe- 
tition among lamb buyers. 

If the law of supply and demand is 
still in effect, this should raise the live 
price as the demand increases. Such 
has not been the case. 

The Council recognizes that its first 
obligation is to the producer for it is 
his program and is designed to broaden 
the demand for lamb and wool, thus de- 
veloping a more stable market. It is 
quite obvious that in the present situa- 
tion it is the producer who has been 
put in the price squeeze. 

The efforts of the Council in encour- 
aging the consumer to buy more lamb 
might easily be misunderstood by the 
producer. In effect, the Council is say- 





Leg of Lamb was the menu for a gathering of the Business and Home 


Economists Homemakers 


Club at Minneapolis, 


Minnesota, during 


February. Slicing the lamb is Helen Hallbert of General Mills. Look- 
ing on are Mrs. Marjorie Wiley, left, and Mrs. Janet Dite, right, both 
of the ASPC, and William Heinz, General Mills cafeteria chef. 
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“The three men reported their find- 
ings to the Directors when they re- 
turned to Fresno. Directors then voted 
approval and Mr. Tyson was hired by 
the Association as Washington Coun- 
sel. Since that time he has proven to 
be very able and has kept the Associa- 
tion informed on all matters pertaining 
to Association relations in Washington 
and has made many personal contacts 
with Government officials and members 
of Congress on our behalf. 

“If any CRA members are in Wash- 
ington at any time in the future, Mr. 
Tyson will be glad to meet with them.” 





ing to the consumer, ‘Lamb is low in 
price—buy now.” The purpose of this, 
as mentioned before, is to funnel lamb 
into greater consumption immediately. 

The consumer, in turn, when she goes 
to the market to buy lamb, might very 
well say, ““The newspaper, radio, and TV 
advertising on lamb is not accurate 
since the price on lamb is very little, if 
any, lower than it has been.” 

The Council is, in effect, on the horns 
of this dilemma: a high retail price on 
lamb which has not been reflected in 
increased prices to the producer. 

Here are the USDA statistics for the 
month of December, 1958 as compared 
with December, 1957: 

U. S. average live lamb price: 

December, 1957—$20.60 

December, 1958—$19.00 (-8%) 

Wholesale lamb carcass price 

New York (45 to 55 Ib. choice): 

December, 1957—$47.86 

December, 1958—$43.95 (-8%) 

Composite retail price for lamb 

New York per cwt.: 

December, 1957—$64.92 

December, 1958—$70.33 (+8%) 

Lamb and mutton production during 
December of 1958 was 59 million pounds 
over December of 1957, an increase of 
13%. At the same time, the United 
States cold storage holdings of frozen 
lamb and mutton have been on the de- 
crease since September, dropping from 
10,214,000 pounds to 9,327,000 pounds. 

December of 1958 cold storage hold- 
ings were more than one-half million 
pounds below the 1953-1957 average. 

It is apparent that, despite increased 
slaughter, lamb movement at retail 
must be excellent if it can force lamb 
out of cold storage even though the 
price to the consumer in December of 
1958 was considerably higher than the 
corresponding month of a year earlier. 

The figures reveal that it is not a 
question of slow movement of lamb and 
the backlogging of lamb supplies that 
caused the drop in live lamb prices to 
the producer in December. The fact 
remains that the producer is making the 
sacrifice in price and lamb is moving out 
well to the consumer in New York at 
a price above a year ago. 
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this month's 


produce wool of 64s to 70s grade 

from Rambouillet sheep. Strict cull- 
ing of shorter-fibered ewes is followed 
annually. My woo! for the last two 
years was strictly staple length, meas- 
uring approximately three _ inches. 
When fleeces are carefully rolled and 
tied they make an especially attractive 
display when shown to the buyers. Of 
course, all sheep are tagged in February 
and objectionable portions of the fleece 
removed. Tag content of fleece at shear- 
ing time is nil. 

I personally believe that all wool 
should be sorted for length and grade 
if necessary and possibly put up into 
matchings; however, my problem is 
minor as compared with the producer 
of wool mixed for both grade and 
length, to the extent that grading is 
necessary to sell. —E. G. Cauble, Jr. 

Big Lake, Texas 


HIS year we figure on grading on the 
shearing floor and selling the wool 
direct, if we can find a recognized 
grader. Heretofore we have been tag- 
ging the fleeces closely and bagging the 
tags separately. We will continue this 
practice as usual. 
—Merlin J. Looney 
Newport, Washington 


have started shearing early in the 

spring before green grass starts. I 
believe this is the best way to get rid 
of those dirty tags. It also makes it 
better for lambing. 

I stay on the shearing floor and see 
that any dirty pieces are thrown aside 
and sacked separately. I keep the shear- 
ing floor clean. After the wool is sacked 
I store it in a large steel granary until 
I deliver it to the warehouse. 

I have plans for improving my shear- 
ing and packaging as time goes on. Last 
year my wool shrinkage was 50.7 per- 
cent, compared to 55.5 percent in 1957. 
I feel this improvement was due mostly 
to shearing earlier. 

—Melvin Mellott 
Moorcroft, Wyoming 
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E are not doing anything at present 
to improve the packaging of our 
wool clip except to try and keep the 


black fleeces separate. It seems that 
buyers do not give any incentive if you 
do take extra care in the preparation 
of your clip. They appear to set a price 
for an area and that is what they pay. 
If the buyers would pay an extra pre- 
mium for the clips that are well han- 
dled, it would be an incentive to growers 
to go to the extra expense and work. 
As it is now, I don’t believe growers or 
buyers are too much interested in how 
the wool is handled. 
—Magnuson Ranch 
Elko, Nevada 
E shear twice a year so our problem 
is to keep our wool cleaner, keep 
bags clean, and keep out foreign ma- 
terial. —A. R. Cauthorn 
Del Rio, Texas 
have a farm flock of 600 head that 
was put together from several herds. 
For this reason, my wool is not uniform. 
At shearing time I sort and separately 
bag the fine and coarse wool, as well as 
the buck and yearling wool. This year 
I intend to shear before lambing, which 
should make the wool cleaner than 
usual. 
—Arthur Christensen 
Dillon, Montana 
E breed registered Suffolk sheep and 
have no tags or black wool. We 
shear on a clean cement floor and sack 
the wool immediately. I don’t know 
how we could improve on this proce- 
dure. 
—J. W. Kowing 
Spearfish, South Dakota 
YY are trying to keep our wool clean 
by having the pens clean. We also 
try to have it tied well and not packed 
too heavily. We certainly like to have 
a good shearing crew, but it is very 
hard to get a crew that doesn’t have 
at least one beginner. 
—Hamp Carter 
Rankin, Texas 


I am sure there are many things that 
I, and probably most of us, can do 
to improve the packaging of our wool. 
The first and probably most important 
thing is for us to take time while shear- 
ing is going on to stay right in the 
shearing shed and see that the shearing 
crew does a decent job (no back 
strokes) and that the tags and inferior 
wools are packaged separately. 

I keep my wool entirely free of all 
burrs and as much foreign matter as 
possible. Most of the branding material 
is gone from my wool by shearing time, 
as I only brand once in the spring after 
shearing. We all know these things, but 
most of us do nothing about them. 

—Elmer L. Lowe 

Parowan, Utah 
\V" are trying to maintain a little 
better ewe condition, which should 
show more staple wools in better gen- 
eral condition. Since there has been 
more winter feeding it has required 
more attention to eradicate and knock 
down burrs. With increased hay feed- 
ing, more care is needed to keep hay 

chaff out of winter wool. 

Actual shearing can not be changed 
too much in this area. We try to keep 
the shearers from tearing the fleeces 
and the tyers from dragging the wool. 
It is a constant job of supervision. More 
tagging of yearlings early in the season 
brings out a much better fleece and 
fewer tags, if you have some moisture 
or green feed. Since most of the ewes 
are being shorn in early March, there 
are no lambing or shed tags; also the 
wool can be stored without any rain 
stains on the bags. 

—Herman Mayland 
Emblem, Wyoming 


_omiprecaggen speaking, the range men 
individually and through the com- 
bined efforts of the wool pools and co- 
operatives, have and are making 
substantial gains in better shearing and 
packaging of their wool. However, for 
the average farm flock wool, most deal- 
ers and some manufacturers pay exactly 
the « price for the wool, regardless 
of the grade or condition. 

Therefore, we can expect but little 
improvement in this segment of the 
sheep industry, as long as the operator 
is penalized for providing a superior 
product. If the wool manufacturers and 
dealers really want good, clean and 
well-packaged wool, recognition in price 
paid and not “preaching” will obtain 
results in a hurry. —Perry N. Johnston 

Wallowa, Oregon 
try to hire the best shearers available 

and keep the wool clean and dry. I 
have the ewes tagged about two weeks 
before shearing and see that they are 
kept clean until shearing time. 

—Bernard W. Kollmar 
Millboro, South Dakota 
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PASTURES 





Pacific coastal region grass prospects 
improved with the receipt of heavy 
rains and temperatures that averaged 
slightly above normal. Moisture sup- 
plies showed little improvement in the 
Southwest and southern Great Plains. 
East of the Great Plains moisture sup- 
plies are adequate, but development, 
except in Florida, is behind normal and 
pastures are too wet to graze. Mid- 
continent area temperatures continued 
to average sharply below normal. This 
has been hard on newborn livestock, 
and caused heavy shrinkage of cattle. 
Supplemental feeding is heavy and still 
general. Feed supplies continue to be 
adequate, except for normal individual 
and local shortages. 


ee 


The week was colder than normal 
east of the Continental Divide, and 
slightly warmer than normal in most 
sections of the Far West. Precipitation, 
occurring on one to four days, was 
widespread with moderate to heavy 
amounts in the Pacific States and Pa- 
cific Northwest and a few small sections 
along the Gulf and Atlantic coasts. 


CALIFORNIA 


Pittsburg, Contra Costa County 
February 16, 1959 


The forage on our winter range is 
still very short and far below normal. 
The weather this week has been rainy, 
but the week before it was quite dry. 

We have had to do supplemental feed- 
ing with mineralized protein blocks. 
Our lambs this year are lighter than 
usual. My breeding flock is smaller this 
year and I have not fed any lambs dur- 
ing the winter. 

—R. H. Bode 


COLORADO 


Center, Saguache County 
February 13, 1959 


We have had some light snows here 
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this winter, but at the present time we 
have only about one-third enough snow 
on our watershed. Due to the high 
price of cotton and soybean, we have 
used mostly corn and alfalfa for our 
supplemental feeding this year. Baled 
hay is selling now for $15 per ton. 
The sheep flocks in this section are 
in very good condition. My breeding 
flock this year is about the same as a 
year ago, although I think the farm 
flocks in this area must be about 20 
percent larger. I am not feeding any 
lambs this winter. Operation costs in 


1958 increased about 5 percent over 
1957. 
I have heard of some wool sales 


in the neighborhood of 38 to 40 cents 
per pound. There hasn’t been any con- 
tracting in this area yet. Quite a num- 
ber of flocks have been plagued by out- 
breaks of vibriosis in this part of the 
State. We also have more coyotes to 
contend with. 
—Vernon D. Howey 


MONTANA 


Dillon, Beaverhead County 
February 14, 1959 


Sheep flocks in this section are in 
above average condition. My own breed- 
ing flock this year is larger than last. 
We have had a very mild winter and 
the condition of our winter range is 
better than average. 

We have used locally produced pellets 
for supplemental feeding. These con- 
tain grain, 14 percent protein and mo- 
lasses. We have to pay $10 per ton for 
loose alfalfa hay and $14 per ton baled. 

Good herders are still Our 
biggest predator problem in this area 
is the foxes, which are very numerous. 
However, we still see an occasional 
coyote. 


scarce. 


—Arthur Christensen 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Haley, Bowman County 
February 14, 1959 


My operating costs in 1958 were just 


é Coun 


iy 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expression of thought, The National Wool 
Grower assumes no responsibility for any statement made. The statement 
about the condition of pastures is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report 


for the week ending February 23, 1959 


a shade higher than in 1957. Loose 
alfalfa hay is selling for $8 to $17 per 
ton, while baled is bringing $12 to $25. 
We have done supplemental feeding, 
using corn and oats. I do not use con- 
centrated feeds. We have had a good 
quality of hay this year and our sheep 
flocks are in very good condition. 

Our winter range is in generally fair 
condition, although there are some 
short pastures. We had a steadily cold 
winter with not too much snow until 
February 10 when we had a 10-inch 
snow storm. 

My breeding flock this year is smaller 
than last year. Our sheep disease prob- 
lems have not been too serious, al- 
though we have had a little pregnancy 
disease. 

—Vern O. Krinke 


NEVADA 
Elko, Elko County 
February 22, 1959 

Winter range forage has been dry, 
but will probably improve with the 
storms we’ve had the last ten days. It 
still is dry around Elko. We have not 
done any supplemental feeding yet. If 
necessary, we use a grain pellet. Our 
flocks are in fair to good condition. 

We have had no herder problem this 
winter, but there’ll probably be a short- 
age this spring. 

Operating costs in 1958 were higher 
than in the previous year, especially 
food and other supplies, trucks, ete. 

—Magnuson Ranch 


OREGON 

Wallowa, Wallowa County 
February 17, 1959 

Generally speaking, this has been a 
very mild winter. The snow pack in 
the mountains is about normal, and we 
have had very little snow at any one 
time in the valleys. 

Baled alfalfa hay is plentiful and 
selling from $16 to $20 per ton. 
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Due to rain and mud, the condition 
of the sheep here in the valley is a little 
below the usually good average. There 
seems to be an increase in farm flocks 
in Wallowa County. There is a very 
active interest in sheep projects among 
the 4-H and Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica members. 

A recent price of 35 cents has been 
quoted on farm flock wool. 

We are very fortunate in having one 
of the best Government trappers in the 
business, so coyotes are not a problem 

—Perry N. Johnston 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Lodgepole, Perkins County 
February 14, 1959 


Costs of operation were about the 
same in 1958 as in 1957, but the price 
of wool was lower. We did not get an 
incentive payment last year because our 
1957 wool was sold after March 31, 
1958. 

At present feed conditions are only 
fair as there is a heavy snow cover 
right now. It is, of course, very cold. 

Our flocks are in fair to good shape. 
We fed them corn until the first of 
February, and now they are getting 20 
percent range cubes and alfalfa hay. 


Loose alfalfa hay is selling at $12 to 
$15 a ton. 

Our breeding flock is larger this year 
and we are also feeding 100 head of 
lambs. About the only trouble we have 
had is with worms, and by using 
Cooper’s Drench we have that pretty 
well under control. 

All the lands we use are fenced, so 
we have no herder problem. Coyotes 
are also causing us less trouble. Our 
State trapper has been putting out poi- 
son bait and very few coyotes have been 
seen. 

In 1949 I started with 135 head of 
Columbia-Rambouillet ewes on which 
I used Columbia bucks. For eight years 
I endeavored to build up my herd with 
this combination. Now I have changed 
to straight Rambouillet bucks. By this 
procedure I hope to obtain a finer grade 
of wool and a sturdier animal. 

At present I run about 500 head of 
sheep in a range operation. Lambing 
will start April first this year. By 
lambing a little earlier, I figure I can 
hold the worm infestation down. 

—wWilliam Krambeer 


Millboro, Tripp County 
February 13, 1959 


We have had a very cold winter with 
temperatures ranging from 35 degrees 
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SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


® Suffolk Rams are 
excellent for cross 
breeding. 

@ Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly — 
have more weight at market 
time. 

@ Suffolk Lambs have an excel- 
lent carcass. 

For Information Write: 
THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
Moscow, Idaho 















No. CS-1 


ELECTRIC SHEARMASTER 


sheep shearing machine 





Fast, 
easy-to-use. 


ing wool from dead sheep. 
blades. No. 31B. Only 
West, $60.25.) 





N PORTABLE MACHINE 
\ Now, a lightweight, compact single- 


SHEARING MACHINES "" 


without engine or motor 









powerful, 
Ideal 
for the farm flock, 

strays, tagging (crutching), facing, remov- 
Complete with 
59. 95. (Colo. & 


unit machine equally good for large 
j or small flocks. Easy-to-handle. Set 
= up, ready to go in minutes. Special 
\Y mountings give rigid stability—use 
this machine on ground or floor, any- 
. where sheep can be shorn. Has 67” 
| KN two-section jointed shafts, 4 cycle 
ip: air-cooled engine. No. CS-1 
handpiece and grinder), $222.00. 

Pw (Colo. & West, $228.00.) 


(Less 


Grinder Attachment 
Complete grinder for CS-1 
Machine. Does perfect job 
of sharpening. No. CS-1G. 
$66.00 (Colo. & West, 
$67.25.) 





FAMOUS HIGH SPEED EB 
WIDE HANDPIECE 





Famous time-tested hand- 
piece guaranteed to stand 
up under high speed required for fast 
shearing. All working parts made of high- 
quality tool steel. eooOr without comb 25% — speed. Pays for itself in sav- 


and cutter. No. EB. $37.50 time and parts. No. X-70, $45.00 


Special Combs and Cutters Available for Wide Handpieces 
unbeadm CORPORATION «= Dept. 150, 5600 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Use your own engine or motor with this 


clutch bracket shearing gear. Shown at 
right is one of many ways to mount these 
machines. Can also be placed on wall or 
post. Low initial cost. Uses flat or V-belt. 
Complete with clutch bracket and choice 
of shafts. Ne. VB-1A (shown at right) with 
2-section, 67” shaft (without handpiece) 
$67.50 (Colorado and West $69.00) 

No. VB-2A with 3-section, 126” shaft 
(without handpiece)$77.09 (Colorado and 
West $78.75) 








ing oO 


This is the finest precision handpiece 
ever built. Has synthetic rubber dia- 
phragm in front end of handpiece which 
excludes dirt and retains oil, thus prevents 
heating, extends the life of the machine. 
Operates with lighter tension 


VB-1A 


Sunbeam STEWART X-70 
<@ HANDPIECE 


runs 


"Sunbeam, Stewart, Shearmaster 





at 
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SHEEP 
CAMPS 


12 and 14 FOOT 







FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 

ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 
BUSINESS SINCE 1907 

MADSEN G&G SONS Mfg. CO 


MT. PLEASANT TAH 


Wm. E 


Let Franklin Products 
Protect Your Sheep 
Vaccinate Ewes Now! 


ee 
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CL. PERFRINGENS 
BACTERIN 


To build resistance against 


ENTEROTOXEMIA 


(Pulpy Kidney Disease Clabber-Belly) 
in your young lambs. 


Two vaccinations of the ewe, 
about a month apart, completed 
about a month before lambing, 
will provide antibodies in the 
milk to help protect young 
lambs. 


Vaccinate against Soremouth with 
FRANKLIN 
OVINE ECTHYMA VACCINE 


Franklin also offers many other products of 
proven merit such as Franklin Triple Sulfas, 
Marking Paint, Elastrators, Burdizzos, Ear Tags, 
Syringes, Clippers, Etc. 


Catalog describes and prces complete line. 


FRANKLIN 
PRODUCTS EASY 
TO OBTAIN! 
Wherever livestock 
are important, you 
are quite sure to 
find a well-stocked, 
well - informed 
Franklin Dealer — 
usually the leading 
drug store of the 

community. 





: Nt Sad 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM co 


DENVER @ KANSAS CITY © WICHITA @ ALLIANCE « AMARILLO 
FT. WORTH © MARFA @ EL PASO @ MONTGOMERY © PORTLAND 
SALT LAKE CITY © BILLINGS @ LOS ANGELES © CALGARY 







above zero to 25 below. There is eight 
inches of snow on the ground right now. 

Loose alfalfa hay is selling for $4 
per ton in this area. We have been 
doing supplemental feeding since Octo- 
ber 12, 1958. We use dried molasses feed 
with oats and alfalfa hay. 

We have eight more head in our 
breeding flock this year. The condition 
of sheep flocks in this section is good. 
We did feed some lambs this winter, 
which we sold on December 17. 

About 100 head of crossbred (white- 
faced) yearling ewes were recently sold 
in this area for $29 per head. My oper- 
ation costs in 1958 were about the same 
as they were in 1957. 

The State Veterinarian just com- 
pleted an inspection tour in this county 
and no disease problems were uncov- 
ered. However, scabies is prevalent in 
the county to the east of here. 

I have not heard of any reports of 
coyote damage to date, but I do know 
there is some trapping and use of poison 
going on. 

—Bernard W. Kollmar 


Redowl, Meade County 
February 16, 1959 


It snowed for a week in November. 
Cold weather followed through January 
and we have only just this week had 
some more snow. Feed on the winter 
range is only fair; there is plenty of it, 
but it does not carry much strength. 
Our ranges are fenced, so the only la- 
bor problem we have is in getting a 
sufficient number of good lambing 
hands. 





FOR SALE 


A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 


* Will Do the Work of 
Two Ranch Hands 

* Wonderful Pets for 
Children 

* Smart, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 

$50.00 either sex — a 

bargain at any pricel 











PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 





City & State ....... = 
Nees, a re 
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We have fed corn since Thanksgiving. 
We also use mineral salt, and two weeks 
before and through lambing we feed 
oats. Our flocks are in good condition 
now; the wool looks very good. We 
have had no disease problem, but we 
always use phenothiazine early—as 
soon as the lambs are out. 

Operating costs seem to be a little 
higher for 1958, maybe 10 to 25 percent 
higher on labor and such, but feed is 
cheaper. 

—Orville Kalbu 


Spearfish, Lawrence County 
February 14, 1959 


We have already started lambing. It 
is carried on inside our barn on a ce- 
ment floor. The barn and lambing sheds 
are lighted by electricity and we have 
a wood stove and heating lamp. Our 
lambs weigh as much as 15 pounds 
when dropped. We already have a 135 
percent lamb crop. Our buck lambs are 
sold at six months for a standing price 
of $60 each. They will weigh 125 
pounds. The buyers cross them on 
whitefaced range ewes for mutton pro- 
duction. 

Our breeding flock this year was 
larger than the previous year. We do 
not use concentrated feeds but use grain 
all year round. We also use the best 
alfalfa available. Our sheep graze on 
irrigated lands on tame grasses. We 
have not done any feeding this winter 
except for some replacement lambs. In 
this area alfalfa hay is selling for $8 
to $10 loose and $10 to $18 baled. 

—J. W. Kowing 


TEXAS 


Big Lake, Reagan County 
February 17, 1959 


Forage is short in this area, but 
much better south and east. Moisture, 
however, is needed. The weather has 
been variable: very high and very low 
temperatures for the area with changes 
of short duration. We have just com- 
pleted 90 days without measurable rain- 
fall or snow. 

We are supplemental feeding both 
cattle and sheep. We use cottonseed 
products or 20 percent range cubes for 
cattle and corn for sheep. Baled hay 
is priced at $34 a ton. 

Sheep are generally in better condi- 
tion at this time than for years in Feb- 
ruary. Our breeding flock is larger than 
it was last year. 

We have had some trouble with bit- 
terweed, but it has not been a factor 
this year. 

My costs were substantially higher 
in 1958 than in 1957. 

—E. G. Cauble, Jr. 
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I haven’t heard of any sales of year- 
ling ewes, but one buyer said he would 
give from $24 to $26 for coming year- 


Del Rio, Val Verde County 
February 18, 1959 


THE HAMPSHIRE 


It has been cold and dry here the last 


: : 1 
few weeks and range feed is only fair. pet tgs aie enabinabine ol Sure I’m In 
Our flock is about s si : 

5. RpOnt tee SAMS Sie. 086 wool yet that I know of. However, a Demand sae 


year ago and is in fair condition. Our 
sheep are run in pastures, so we do not 
use herders. However, all kinds of help 
are hard to find. 


wool handler said he could pay from 35 
to 40 cents for light-shrinking clips. 

Worms are causing some trouble, and 
of course, we always face some stiff- 
ness in lambs. Coyotes seem to be held 
pretty well under control at present; 
at least I haven’t heard of much trou- 
ble from them. 


| Produce 
MORE 
POUNDS 
of Lamb 
Per Ewe! 


Breeder's List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


—A. R. Cauthorn 


Rankin, Upton County 
February 14, 1959 


We have had colder weather than 
usual this winter. Our range forage is 
short and dry. We had over two inches Stuart, lowa 
of precipitation on February 13 which 
was the frst rainstorm since November Yr Protection For Top Wool Profits . . . 

We have done supplemental feeding ‘ 
using corn as well as 20 percent grain Ae 
cubes and 41 percent cake. Baled alfalfa 
hay is commanding $35 to $40 per ton 
in this part of Texas. 

We had a larger breeding flock this 
year than last. We fed some ewe lambs 
this past winter. 

There hasn’t been any contracting or 
sales of 1959 wool in this area. So far 
as I know there have not been any re- 
cent sales of yearling ewes; however, 
fine-wooled yearling ewes last fall sold 
up to $30 and crossbred (whitefaced) 
yearling ewes brought $25 to $30. 

We don’t have too many problems 
with sheep diseases, but we have had a 
little bluetongue. Coyotes are less nu- 
merous now than they have been. 

Because we had to do less supple- 





—Elmer Lowe 
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Rain, snow and sun...sheep dip and 
dust ...even harsh treatment can’t re- 
move the Kemp’s brand. Range-proved 
colors of orange, red, black, green or blue 
stay clearly visible one full year! 


SCOURS OUT... 


DISTINCT 


: ° COLORS: Your wool is worth more money at the 
mental feeding, our costs of operation Red, Green, mill when it’s branded with a scourable 
for 1958 were a little under those of Black, Blue, liquid. Kemp’s scours out easily! That’s 
1957. We had a good spring in 1958 and Orange why most sheepmen prefer KEmp’s 


branding liquid—and many mills recom- 
mend it. 


COSTS LESS... 


Kemp’s goes farther, brands more sheep 
per gallon. You'll find KEmp’s is easy to 
apply in any temperature . .. won’t cake 
in the can so there’s no waste! 


the sheep did well on very little feed. 


—Hamp Carter Brands Sheep 


Wet or Dry } . 
, 1 
* Won't Mat or Harm y Jon ave a 4 
Fibers or Hide ” are ao 
U.S.D.A. Recom- | - 
mended Lanolin 
Base 
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Parowan, Iron County 
February 16, 1959 
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Range forage has been dry with a 
fair to good growth in most of this area. 
It got a good spring start; otherwise 
it would have been poor. We had good, 
but dry weather all fall. Good snow- 
storms the past few days make the 
outlook for spring and summer much 
better. 

I have not done any supplemental 


COOPER 


| Eliminates all important worms, including tapeworms. Contains 
iron, copper and cobalt trace elements to give animals necessary 
after-worming “pick-up.” Homogenized for minimum settling, 
easy handling, accurate dosing. 


Mineralized Phenothiazine 
Arsenate Drench... 


Protects shear cuts from “blow fly,” fleece worm and screw 
worm. Push button spray kills fast... drives worms out of in- 
fected wounds... promotes quick healing. Protects against 
reinfestation. Blue color. Less than 1¢ per wound treated. 


Pressurized Screw Worm & 
Ear Tick Killer Bomb... 








feeding to date, but will do so from now 
on through lambing. I am going to feed 
a balanced grain and concentrate mix. 
Some of the sheepmen are feeding about 
one pound of alfalfa hay per head per 
day and getting good results. Year-old 
hay is $15 a ton and new, $18 to $20. 

Most flocks are in good to better than 
average condition, largely because of 
fair weather and fairly good feed to 
begin with. 


March, 1959 


Cooper-Tox Extra... 


Your Favorite Dealer Stocks 


pRAN? 


é 


2 linc 
COOPER 





for healthier, 
more profitable livestock 











Most effective, most economical livestock insecticide! Kills Ticks, 
sheep ticks, lice, wool maggots... cures sheep scab... re- 
duces screw worm infestation ... for /ess than 2¢ per animal. 
Gives long-lasting protection. Effective as spray or dip. Mixes 
easily with hard or soft water. 


COOPER PRODUCTS. See him ,., 


Write for FREE LITERATURE on all COOPER Products. 


WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc. 


1909 CLIFTON AVENUE * CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 











Vernal, Uintah County 
February 11, 1959 


We have had the driest period of 
record. Considering the long dry sea- 
son, however, the winter range feed is 
fair, with a good balance between snow 
and forage. 

We haven’t done any supplemental 
feeding as yet. When necessary, we 
use a 22 or 32 percent pellet on the 
range. Our registered herd is fed hay 
with pellets or corn. Loose hay can be 
bought at $13 to $15 a ton and baled 
at $18 to $20. 

Our flocks are in good condition. 
The weather has been ideal, making the 
demand for feed less. 

Herders are getting older each year 
with no replacements in sight. 

Costs of operation in 1958 were just 
a little higher than in 1957. 

—Elmer Lind 





“Always 100% Virgin Wool’ 


Chudtor’ 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTSWEAR 


LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 
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When Answering Advertisements 
Please Mention the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
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WASHINGTON 


Newport, Pend Oreille County 
February 13, 1959 


Flocks in this area are only in aver- 
age condition. Winter forage has been 
poor, due to the dry summer. We have 
been feeding a pound of oats and half a 
pound of peas as supplemental feed. 
Baled hay is priced at $20 a ton. Our 
sheep have been troubled with worms 
to some extent. 

There have been no recent sales of 
yearling ewes. The last prices paid for 
them were $30 for fine-wooled ewes and 
$27 for whitefaced crossbreds. 

—Merlin J. Looney 


WYOMING 


Emblem, Big Horn County 
February 14, 1959 


Most flocks in this section are above 
average. We have been feeding cob corn 
and pellets on pastures. The corn is 
grown locally and the pellets also pre- 
pared here, with a base of oats and 
barley. Loose hay can be purchased at 
$7 to $10 a ton; baled at $10 to $15. 

Very little to no range is used in 
central Big Horn County. Range forage 
is poor because there were no spring, 
summer or fall rains last year. 

The winter has been moderate with 
over-average snow south of the Big 
Horn River and light snows west of the 
river. 

In October ana November yearling 
ewes, both fine-wools and whitefaced 
crossbreds, changed hands at $27 to $29 
a head, but there have been no recent 
sales. 

Herders are getting older all the time 
and no capable young men seem willing 
to learn the business. 

Coyotes are pretty well under control. 
Occasionally some area has a crop, but 
mostly they are quite well cleaned up. 

Not much difference is apparent in 
operating costs for 1958 and 1957, ex- 
cept on feed. Good ranch crops have 
made feed a little more in line with 
sheep prices. 

—Herman Mayland 
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Allred’s PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT 


Collin’s PROFITABLE SHEEP . LAS 
Diggins and Bundy’s SHEEP PRODUCTION . 
Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBAN 
Gilfillan’s SHEEP 
Hopkin’s WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER . 
Kammiade’s SHEEP SCIENCE 
Morrison's FEEDS AND FEEDING 
Newsom's SHEEP DISEASES . 





Sampson’s RANGE MANAGEMEN 

Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANCHING . 
Seiden’s LIVESTOCK A. gh ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Stoddart & Smith's RANGE M 

Thompson’s SOILS & SOIL FERTILITY . 
Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD'S EMPIRE . 


Clawson’s WESTERN RANGE AND LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 2.2.2.0... cecoeceseeneee ne 


Rice, Andrews & Warwick's BREEDING BETTER LIVESTOCK |... 


ANAGEMENT .... 


NOW 
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Wentworth’s AMERICAN SHEEP TRAILS 


414 Crandall Building 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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Moorcroft, Crook County 
February 14, 1959 


I believe 1958 costs of operation are 
about the same as the previous year. 
We don’t have many expenses other 
than shearing and feed that pertain di- 
rectly to sheep. Corn was a little 
cheaper this year, $33 per ton delivered 
to the ranch. 

My flock, which is a little larger than 
a year ago, is in good condition. I have 
been feeding hay and ear corn. I have 
fed corn on the cob the past two win- 
ters and it seems to be satisfactory. 

The range right around here is cov- 
ered up with about six inches to a foot 
of crusted snow. It has been snowing 
and blowing for some weeks now, mak- 
ing it seem like quite a winter. 

I have not had any disease problems. 
I vaccinate my ewe lambs for overeat- 
ing and soremouth. Last spring and 
summer we had more coyotes than 
usual, but they haven’t been around 
this winter. 

—Melvin Mellott 


Advertisers in this issue are: 
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William Cooper & Nephews, Inc.—Kemps 35 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 


Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





[ COLUMBIAS | 





BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
CURTIS, FRANK B. 
Wolf, Wyoming 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 
102 - 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Colorado 
KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS, DON & R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PELTIER, H. T. (HANK) 


(successor to Elmer Lind & Sons) 
Vernal, Utah 


PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 


Monte Vista, Colorado 
SPENCER, CHARLES F. 

Big Piney, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 

Malad, Idaho 





CROSSBREDS _| 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 





HAMPSHIRES | 





ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 


Junction City, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 


Rt. 3, Box 677 
Fort Collins, Colorado 





PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 


LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





RAMBOUILLETS | 





BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 





| ROMELDALES | 


SPENCER, A. T. 








Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 
| SUFFOLKS | 





ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FAIRBANKS LIVESTOCK CO. 
221 S. West Temple 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 25, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 
LARSEN, JACK D. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Tabiona, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 


Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





[_ TARGHEES | 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 





Stanford, Montana 

JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 


Ee Sea: 








Are You Planning Ahead 
cc — meee 
for Future Profits? 


You should be.... 


A 


Remember 


too early to plan ahead for profitable produc personnel, both on the range and in the Sale pen. Only 

se of quality rams. And quality is what TOP breeder offerings sell at the National. Flock im 

you are always assured when you buy at the National provement comes mainly through the selection and use of 
Ram Sale. Every ram entering the sales ring at the Na better rams—the type you get at the National Ram Sale 
ely inspected and sifted by qualified Flock improvement means FUTURE PROFITS for you! 


Remember too it's 


August 19-20, 1959 
Coliseum — Ogden, Utah 





for the 








44th Annual — 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


Sale under management of the National Wool Growers Association 
414 Crandall Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 











